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The only safety razor 
that strops itself and 
Saves continual ex- 
pense for new blades 


“VALET” 


Safety Razor 


You just slip the strop through the razor, 
and half a dozen to-and-fro strokes put a 
new keen edge on the blade in 10 seconds. 
There is nothing to unscrew or take 
apart for either stropping or cleaning. 
Not only do the blades last longer and 
have a sharper edge than with any other 
safely razor, but this razor is quicker and 
more simple in use. It is cleaned in a 
few seconds, just by rinsing and wiping 
with a towel. 


THI \UTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., LTD. 
61 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
Ar at New York, Paris, Sydney, Dublin, loronto, & 


The word “‘VALET” on razors, strops, and blades indicates 
the genuine product of the AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 
61 New Oxford Street, London. 
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The Sign of Safety 





The Trade Mark of BOOTS The Chemists may well be likered to a ‘Sign of Safety,’ 
for it enables you to identify an article of absolute purity, just as the ‘Hall Mark’ tells 
you that an article is solid silver—it is a guarantee and a bond of gcodwill which you, 
s a member of the public, hold—it is the security upon which you extend your patronage. 
Boots The Chemists Trade Mark on a medical or toilet preparation safeguards you against 
impurity and ensures efficiency. It points the way to economy and satisfaction. It is a 
visible sign of the faith Boots The Chemists have in their own goods. 

Purity and economy go hand in hand wherever you see the Trade Mark of Boots The Chemists. 


You are safe in dealing with 





© 
Chief London Branch: 182 REGENT STREET, W. 


: 555 BRANCHES IN 
Over 1€0 Branches in London Area TOWN AND COUNTRY. F Py » Cn. tae 
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WOMEN wo SUFFER 


ire INDIGESTION, BILIOUSNESS. 
rom WEADACHES, CONSTIPATION, 
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Customer 

‘Is that FRY'S?” 
Host 

“It as, Sir, When 
you said the VERY 
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‘I have never tasted Cocoa | It is my Ideal of Perfection 


~ 
Ny 
that I like so well. | There is No Better Food.” 
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The Oldest House in the Trade. Established vee. 
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Every reader of this Magazine is invited — especi ally beneficial to those whose scalp is in- 
to enjoy a delightfully pleasant, compk te clined to be ‘ dry’ and, lastly, the full secret ( 
[ Hair-Flesit! iB Cult Harlene Hair-Drill'’ manual 
( ate < ar-Heaith and beauty Culture All proclaim ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill” the ideal 
FREE. method of growing hair. It combines a scientific 
Absolutely everything necessary to con- method of application with the very ingredients 
“17 and ; lz " oor t > Sti fe hairs p 
duct your home hair-health course will be 2"4 actual “* Food me tarved hairs need 
oes : No matter whether you are troubled with 
ent you without cost or obligation, and if ; : 2 
ou will post the form below to-day you 1. Thinning Hair. 5. Splitting Hair. 
can commence a toilet practice that will for 2. Scurf. 6. Over-Greasiness. 
ever banish the impoverished, weak, dull, 3. Dandruff. 7. Over-Dryness. | 
straggling, lifeless appearance of your hair. 4. Dullness. 8. Baldness. 
for this opportunity the public are in- : aa | 
; I ' 2 PP - er lic <sie™haen ‘* Harlene Hair-Drill"’ is for you. Enjoy your | 
debted to the proprictors Of Harlene — yeek's test free. Realise how immeasurably ** Har- 
Hair-Drill, whose great efforts to teach lene Hair-Drill"’ will improve your appearance, ii 
nm 
——— ——<# 
—_a a 
4 et) 
. 
! 7 
pod 
OWE”; 
das, 0 OTe 
, me ( al 
wapps HARLEM J 
Dy Lomoon. © ah 
Mmm 
my 
ma al 
’ 
the public how to care tor their personal ¥ SS ee 
ippearance has met with such an enormous . gd, or 4 Solidified Harlene” for travel 
ie , lers, et t 2 B at 18., 28. 6d 
response in every part of the world. oC Kaede. a ae en 
Any or all of t | i Ww ‘ nt to you, post 
MILLIONS PRACTISE “ HARLENE mag daagclogmes gy A sare from Edwards’ Martens, ito 
HAIR-DRILL.” riage Paid ¥ ( aud P.O ild t 
™ , . ” 
Millions of men at en who take pride ina en aa “66 Al D LL 
thf ut ell-gr ed appearance practise F E H R- RI 
Hair-Drill, just as y re freely invited to do | GIFT COUPON. 
[The « lete | r-fold Outfit that await u | To EDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd., 
ul etailed in the centre of th in 20, 22, 24 & 26 Lamb's Conduit St., London, W.C. 
n and, as Vv I een, include every 1) + St ashoes 
this ecessary to grow an abundance of healthy, i 1) ) | , 
be tiful hair l tly, pl of ** Harlene, | ' the 
i | npels the akest ' 
t € \ lit Hair 
Harlene ipplie N 
é r pply the delightfu 
| er, t il hair-cleansi } . : 
| e head tor ** Hau 
a nal t to the Hair, ar —_- 
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London Battersea 


H “SPRING” 
| CURTAINS, COVERS, CARPETS 


| THE _ DESIGNS AND VALUE ARE PROCURABLE AT WILLIAMSON & COLE’S 
\ rite for Patterns and their world-famous book, “* THE HOME BEAUTIFUL,” 





hh of delightful coloured Furnishing Schemes. Post Free. 
Curtain & Jooose Cover Fk y RIBBON Aye 
Specialists. oes 


THE . Williamson & Cole’s 


** BEDFORD 
CRETONNES AND CASEMENTS 












it ren vyned tor ther 

designs, exquisite 1 RS, 

and inexpe ven Hundred 

t trom, 

Casement cloths, from 6}d. t 
4M per 

Cretonnes, Printed Linens, 
Taffetas and Ombres, | 
8id. to 9/1 per yd 

Bolton Sheetings, (1 1/11) per 








Cynthia Satin, 3 " per 


i ‘ 
Cordena Rep, 3.6 per 





Victorian vay nie per yd., 


The ‘Ribbon and ee 
—— * Curtain, Ay 
tj yd 


23/18 pox vale. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. ! 


With Loose Cover complete 


















_—. is - 6.LhLhUmDe.LUD.L UDG 
eZ >. FREEMANS 

~ ry REAL TURTLE souP | 
SBS made in a minute with P| 


Freemans Real 

Turtle Cubes. Fugue 
‘our in a box, 1/- 

Four Watford 


pIRMONE 


1-16, 26 5-, i 
EXTIRMO, Ltd., SCHOOL ST., HULL 





















MAXIMUM FOOD VALUE 
MINIMUM COST 


; PLASMON OAT-COCOA! 


Contains an abundance of Phosphates and gm§ 
is highly nutritious.”——/he Lancet. 


7 hd. (4-Ib.), 1124 (3-1), 2| ae ~~ 
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HY fret and worry about 
loss of hair when you 


f i4 ge HAIR GROWER 
iH 
/ 


simply have to walk into the 
nearest Chemist's or Stores and 
ask for Tatcho 2? You cannot use 
Tatcho and not benefit. Every 
application will effect improve- 
ment. Under its influence your 
hair will acquire healthy vigour 
and increase in volume day by 
day. Always remember your 
Chemist or Stores will be glad 
to supply you with Tatcho, be- 
cause Tatcho is genuine. The 


name Tatcho literally means 





“é ° ” sé ” ‘ ’ 
genuine,“ good,” “true.” And 


that's what Tatcho is. 
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MAKE HOME DRESSMAKING EASY. 


Why n oo make your own Spring Costume and 
gave money The mode! as illustrated is made to 
your exact size adi i and covered for pinning, 
and sent packed in box for 26/6. Full illus 
trated catalogue with photographic designs and 
measurement chart sent free on application. 
CLARK'S DRESS STAND COMPANY, 
Tottenham Street, 
Tottenham Court Read, 
LONDON. W. 









LINEN IS MARKED FOR ALL TIME iF YOU USE 
.JOHN BOND'S, 
CRYSTAL PA LACE 
MARKING INK 
For use with or without mw 
hesting (whichever kind 
ig pref ferred). 


Of all Stationer Chemists. and 
Stores, 6d Is. 






Used in the Roy al Households 











IFLUXITE |! 


SIMPLIFIES [7 


; SOLDERING 





“een? 





4 The Bully’s Boast » 
Does not affright; 
Of shells we've most, 
Thanks to Fiuxite. 


LUXITE 


used in making shells and 











hn 1 nition because it 
etlect i reat wit In tine, | 

thus it the output of 
lal r and plant 

BOTH Amateurs and Mechanics, 
the — over, will have | 

ite, 
Of all Ironn t 7d., 1/2, and 24 

Aule-Controlier Co., 226 Vienna Read, Bermondsey, England | 








C=" ‘Headache’ 


When life seems 
brightest, ‘“ Headacne” 
is oiten lurking nearest. 
A little extra ‘ollity, 
unusual exertion, or an 
over-heated room— and 

> to happiness. 
Have a bottle 
ish-inade Eau-de- 
handy—and 
vention 18 
prevent 
w three 


reater purity 
es I au-de- 
reater efti- 
range ot 
other br ands 
wr Luce's 


[UCE'S 


oriciINAL Jersey 


EAU-de-COLOGNE 


since the early 
ye | Queen Victoria. 
Numerous Gold Medals 
and Highest Awards. 
JER 7. 





, UCE’S, High St, Quathenstee 











Handed to you 
Antiseptic and Aseptic 


W he n you buy a tin ol I vans. Pastilles you 
an antiseptic pastille 
which has had practically no chance of 


are sure of obtaining 


contaminated by itside conditions. 


The chemist does not have to wash his 
ands before he gives you a tin of Evans’ 
Pastilles—the dust and microbes which 
abound in the air have not power to do 


harm | ause the Pa 
1 a sealed packa ist as efficient and 


tilles come to you 


ant plic as when they left the factory. 

I var * Pastilles ire m e tre a private 
formula, and they acknow ies red by 
bacteriologist to | the most effective 
measure against the mic of Influenza, 
Catarrh, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, etc. 





Pas tilles 


bad eflects 
ol lie ie) 


] 

trom trench odours, and our 
| | ] 

cI | be ~ well ipp Send a tin 


Obtainable hia all or V3 per 


Chemists and Stores tin 


, 
Dee the rat 


Warning: 


bar j 





Post If you cannot obtain Evans’ Pastill 
~~ focally send P.O. 1/3 lo the 
Free Proprietors J 


EVANS SONS LESCHER 8 : WEBB Ltd., 


56, Hanover Street, Liverpool. 
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This is the tin that 
arrived at Salonica, 


and the bond be- 
tween the four was 
the possession of a 
sweet tooth each. 


Munching Ma kit ] Allie ire on common 
und; ju en fighting Ge Fighters 
in a good cause, a most t other people with an 
ounce of appre tion of the simple little Bre mat 
hings, like to f in cdd moments by eating the 
homely sweetmeat that comes from Halifax ~and 
have a ¢ r ment of its buttery, sugary, 
’ y fl 
And there 1 h lom in the liking which 
thousands of { ind children have for 
Mackintos! fa toflee-treat for nothing 
could be m ( rf] mdness and 


and y atom the 
food val { sugar, butter, 


It is simply a duty to treat our 
Soldiers and Sailors to lots and lots 
of Mackintosh’s Toffee -de- Luxe. 


Sold loose by weight, and in fancy lins, 
hy confectioners e erywhere, lid per oz. 
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Home Stupy SCHOLARSHIPS 


WITHOUT ENTRANCE FEE 
TO “QUIVER” READERS 











t] tage can be built, play confidential lessons are uperbly illustrated. 
n the market, t Sketches are sent by post for criticism ; the letters 

2 trained to make of personal advice and criticism alone constitute 
lilustrating adver a liberal education in profitable art work. 

Subject taught: Drawing 







for reproduction, book cover, 
advertisement designs, letter- 
ing, perspective, line, wash 








ana body colour 
ketches, splatter 
work, time and 
labour-saving devices, origin- 
ting saleable designs, estab 
i. connection, how, when, 
vhere to sell designs to the 
vantage. The Practical 
ndence College offers 
m’s full Course of 

n at half fees, in 
nthly instalments, to 
y-five readers to 
ilexamination. Com 
hould c py the ‘Test 
thi page and send it, 





8 






The TEST SKETCH 





hortest ] ble wit tamps for return, to the 
Mat ( n helped to mak Practical Corres] lence College, 4 Thanet 
b the irs House, Stra d WC Kacl ketch will be CX- 
d | post, b amined, and a letter of criticism and advice sent 
c. I n London artist, ratis. It costs nothi nd you risk nothing by 
to earn mone ly etting a famous expert sepa ow epee 

1] exclusive nd ‘ iccess, and ! win iolarship. 











- ReuchisCinléins TOBACCO. HABIT 


I offer a genuine grec gn 
It is m 

| Q r either sex. 

Dvercome that peculiar nervousness 

and craving for cigarettes, cigars, 

pipes, chewing tobacco, or snuff. It 

is unsafe and torturing to attempt to 

ft » or snuff habit by 

y will power ; don’t do 

l t thod is to eliminate 

the nicctine poison from the system, 


ry. CHOCOLATES I = a we ved, irritated mem- 
| \ and ger — overcome 
Nougat Montelemar] ' . * ) and enjoy yourselfa th ousand 


ee Book 

[MAKERS PRICES. If 

ACE, aed CASEMENT, 
CURTAINS. LINEN 
‘ i 

WRITE NOW 
SAML. PEACH & SONS, | 
120 The Looms, Nottingham. 

















————— | 





» et “ ‘ st heaith My FREE 
sera f Z, t tt wendertut three » pad method. Legions 
2 “DELECTA” = testimonials, J Fi 
( the name oh pJddE Book on Tobacco and ‘snuft — 
describes them © WW. Habit, t plain wrapper, FREI Address: ° 
ane ds en-en avford EDWARD J. WOODS, 10 Norfolk St. (485 T.A.K.), London, W.C, 





“STANWORTHS 


| 
Dg UMBRELLAS 














THIS 
UMBRELLA 
| photographed before 
and after repair, is an 
example what can be 
tan rma 


A complete wreck 
in 1 tul thie 





i 


| t 
repaired and re ered 
| “Defiance” 
Silk Union. 


’ 


Send us your 
old Umbrelia 











| STANWORTH & C0., 
Northern Umrella Works, | 
BLACKBURN. 























re \ @ See eee eee ee 

“THE FOOD - BEVERAGE 
OF THE PEOPLE.” i 

CF Vi-Cocoa—delicious, sustain- J 


ing, invigor- 
TT ating. 
iY 6d,9d & 1 syicooot 
aa, Walford 


Packets. 
5 ee ee Se 


DRINK HABIT 


CONQUERED 


No more misery. Get rid of the 
drink habit in 3 days. 









After being \ lor Years, I was 
saved ji! pi ’ DEAL A> [rcrsioseon te 
of trie wie uing inebriety. 
The « ke ‘ stop for ever, 

, get re f ! lesite for aleolel, 

4 can ea 


: titan steel etipeyv ite 
er th ‘ toc Marvellous 
success. Ait, ! orsed 


DRINKERS SECRETLY SAVED. 
1 per lv t at 4 desire lo be rew 


I 
‘ atrong ued, 
‘| secretly; \ ‘ gusted with odour and 
+ Leg - of testimonials rifying genuineness of 
Joyous news [1 «\: foi wives, mothers, 


ook. *& Keep th 
ry} 4 res 
EDW. J.WOODS. 10 NORFOLK ST.(4858.J.), LONDON. | 
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Convalescence 


The right food 
FTER illness the digestive tract 
A remains wcak for aconsiderable 
perio Restoration to health is 


often seriously retarded by failure to 
tuke the right food. 
The ‘Allenburys’ DIET is the most suc- 


cessful nourishment for use in convalescence; 


this palatable ly prepared milk and 
wheaten food suy es complete nutriment 
in a form that is ussimilated by the delicate 
stomach withou ficulty or distaste. 
Digestion is thus strengthened and lost 
Vigour retained 


The Food that Rebuilds. 





For Adults 
SEB No Cooking or Cow's Milk 
required. Made with 

boiling water only. 

In tins at 1/6, 3/- & 6/- each of Chemists. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London, E.C. 
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- Drivpk: Delicious — 


A\ / ed & Dosh. 
ES § TS SMSoh 
Pe ie fa IN 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


The Patent 
TREASURE coT 


sho Ad be te every ho yusehol! n c shaplest nn sae st effect FOR INFANTS 


remedy eve asal Cat lay Fever, LIGHT-—COMFORTABLE 



































Illustrated Catai lccessories Free, 
Write for Sample Booklet and enclose 6 stamps for postage. pleasant attention. Iam daily curing sufferers of same, I will 


Treasure Cot Showrooms (De t. M.2), 
124 Ww 
CHELTINE none a CHELTENHAM cure you by a simple home treatment at an infinitesimal cost. 


Asthma, I I tn s Cures the W rst ld HYGIENI FORTABLE 
Victoria Street, London, 
Write me in — a articulars FREE. Enclose stamp to 


rj M. | No draught r hard to mar baby's 
PRICES FROM 17 = POST FREE. 

D IA B E i E S are a disfigurement—a distressing complaint that attracts un- 

FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. pay postage.— Mr. B. K. Temple (Sfecia/ist), 39 Maddox Street, 

Highly Rec ied by Medical Profession Regent Strest, Londen, W. 








To buy British in pre- 
ference to any foreign- 
made Stockings and 
Socks is your privilege as 
a patriot. To wear “ Jason” 
(ALL-WOOL)Stockingsisa 
luxury in addition—a luxury 
which is only provided by 
‘‘lason,"’ the goods with the 
EXCLUSIVE silky finish, all- 
wool construction, ease - giving 
seamless shape and guaranteed 
unshrinkability. 


6 






heel 





lack with 
Whit ky and Helio 





QUALITY 


Stockings and Socks 
For Ladies, Children and Men 


Price 3. per pair 





Jason ‘Grace ! 4/- y« an 

4 Jason “Primus ' ! 3/6 per pan 

} , Jason ‘Excel | » one part 

| ad Jason “Triumph |! 2/9 per pa 

ty j Jason ‘De Luxe’ ! 2/6 per pair 

Jason ‘Leader & 2/3 per pai 

: Jason ‘Elite |! 2/- per pair 

“rom 4 and Outntt ul ra Jason “Superb” Rang 1/9 per pair 


icnity wriee W, TYLER SONS &G CO., Leicester 
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Silver-Plated CLEMAK RAZO 
mh Str ppg Mar € 
/ 
A) 
CLEMAK STROPPING MA 


(as illustrated) complete with 
VELVET HIDE STROP 


46 
COMBINATION QUTFIT 
Containing STROPPING MACHINE 
VELVET HIDE STROP with 
CLEMAK and SEVEN BLADES 


Australasian 
Agents*~ f 
W.PLANT & Ce 
SYDNEY 


Safety Razor 
DOES WHAT IT PROFESSES ! 


MINUTE |( MOMENT 


oe) TO STROP ||TO CLEAN 





Ss 


7 
= % 

















LEenoon, Fc 


OF ALL CUTLERS, STORES, 85, or fromthe CLEMAK:RAZOR (@, '7 SILtiTER es ; 
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This is the maid so prim and fair, 
Who milks the cow with dainty care, 
The cow whose milk, you may be 


sure, 

Is always fresh, and rich, and pure, 

For with the eges, both brown and 
white, 

Laid by the hens with feathers bright, 

It goes to make the bairns delight 


Loon Fe 


Not only is Laitova the most 


od dainty, but it is 


deli ious f[¢ 


the most wholesome and nutri 
tious. It contains just those food 
elem nts which growing young 
sters need to make them strong 
and sturdy They like it, and 
want more Give it them It 


saves the butter bill 


Order a 9id. jar from your grocer 
to-day, and use it instead of butter. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINCHAM LTD., corweroox, MANCHESTER 


® 


; 
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WHY PEOPLE 


MARRY 


i - t t ‘ fa great book on an 
| s 1 people From the 

| f an y write this remarkable 

k treatis 1 a subject which 
ved t i f from the beginning of the 

Wi t \ f y but those 

ho are uri t riage, there 1s not a page 

l gest child who can read— 

t every W a clean expression from the 

“ ry opportunity of studying this 


It che iological side of married 
1 and the certain 
peitect rried bliss. It 
theref a ed couples, newly- 
w " i uried for some 

1 un “rubbing along 

\ study t work will bring happiness to 

riter puts it: “* If the facts 

€ ta i df wed they will insure 
i t up e to consummate 

h v f every earthly home.’ 


The following is an abbreviated synopsis of the 
work, “Matrimony, Its Obligations and Privileges,” 
by MONA BAIRD, with a Preface by Mr. THOMAS 
HOLMES, the well known Police Court Missionary :— 


INTRODUCTION 
Sentiment, false and true, about marriage. 
CHAPTER I 
Why People Gecrye Iidlene Lack of | 
ea I f 


ealthful exercise—Too 
If-respect— Dangerous 









' m wkKOo 
j ! Hat pope their friend—Love v. Giamour 
| CHAPTER Ill 
Marriage in other lands. 
CHAPTER Ill 
When to marry: ©. Il. Spure ice and St. Paul's 
ste from God—Il and « Bh nd girl marriages 
I) " iv—TI ve Sing sliness—CGrow ing 
| er—A fan ‘ 
CHAPTER IV 
Whom to marry: | I mates—Worgmates 
( ‘ ‘ " [ \ (np it work—Whom 
ttor y¥—T ! ' f > 
eye] R Age st 
on . wes. CHAPTER V 
The mating time: A we ng 
perte te l f cu 
Kee} temp 
. CHAPTER VI 
The holy bonds: | ve trinity 
! pur I I wome re 
Wor s res} I'ra te tend 
M Spiritual—bD mia I 
CHAPTER Vil 
The waiting time: | sense —Disease means death 
| ni] K W Feeding—Working— Playing 
I ( t s-T womans business 
\ iwhok \\V . t Ana ent writer 
CHAPTER Vill 
By their fruits: | year—The natural birt f 
‘ ntt | e } Cowardice, pardonable 
i i . gi lth nd be uty 
fj erity rhe rights of 
} I t fu rhe sanctity of mothe 
CHAPTER IX 
Breaking the tie: Views on « 1 Unnatural laws 
ss ‘ Eflect « Ihat ij f women applicants 
] infaithe esa won ragedy — Divorce a luxury 
I tas D n other Possibilities and 
CHAPTER X 
} The perfect union: | plea me bendy, ane . 
l ' ‘ da ure Hknhowh oo 
va Ar t y re Male | female—Who 
4 ° Sens ‘ s~ Animal magne i True mates 
Poverty t I W spend nes — Married 
Late? r M rcareer— llome makers 
I i py f ‘ in pl wrapper, of this 
i 1 postal order for 
Is. 9d. tot v 
| 


HEALTH PROMOTION, Ltd., 
(Dept. 45), 19 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


aina ) sladis and Newsagents, 


Xill 































THE 


HOW | CURED MY 
RHEUMATISM. 


Some Good Advice by Corpl. T. S. 
Wilburn of the R.A.M.C. 


Like stomach, liver or kidney disorders, and in 
fact most other bodily ills, rheumatism results 
simply from accumulation of impurities in the 
system. Call these gerins, microbes, bacilli, toxins 
uric acid or anything you like, but they are all 
impurities and form the primary cause of organic 
disease I used to think the only way to stop 
rheumatie pain was to drug the nerves and vital 
organs into partial insensibility by taking opiates 
and narcotic drugs, or rubbing on liniments. But 
1 know better than to recommend such purely 
temporary expedients now Instead, tuke a level 
teaspoonful of common refined alkia saltrates in 
water every second morning, before breakfast, and 
notice how quickly it dissolves and permanently 
clears out of your system all disease cansing im- 
purities and painful uric acid deposits or sharp 
erystals in stiff joints and sore muscles. There is 
nothing better to cleanse and regulate a torpid liver 
or to flush out clogged kidneys. You can get some 
of this inexpensive, standard compound from any 
chemist, and I have personally proved that it cures 
even the most severe case of rheumatism within a 
few days.—T.S. W. 










wioremea Peel 


for Health and Economy. 
On Sale Everywhere. 


None genuine without the band. 


















MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
“Uses PI ro I nely ptus Pastilles with great success for Throat, 
\ {, a is to use them.” 


‘DINELYPTUS 


and recommends her trier 











PASTILLES. 


VOICE, 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &c, 
: I t on teas I 


Che and tore n Boxe 


13\d. 











For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
PlatePowder 


Sold everywhere 64 If 26 & 446. 
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|| Tommy . spends 


hours of his time 
behind 


himself of his trench “ companions.” 


the “lines” 


Changing and washing are not sufficient— 
circumstances are all against that. He 
wants something that goes to the root of the 
trouble. Send him a box of 


| eae 

| ermin Killer 
and help to keep him comfortable. 
Keep a box at home, You will find 


| it invaluable. 


If you are troubled with insect pests get a box 


to-day, and sprinkle the powder everywhere 
where the 1 congregate will be 
astonished at t ath roll. Verts nd insects 


the ce 
don't agree—and Vertroy wins alwa 


Go round to your Chemist or Store and ask fora 


3d., 6d., 1/- or larger Box. 
If he cannot Ip] en 
P.O, for 1/. tor the 
box, post free 


EDGE’S, Bolton, 
Lancs, 
















trying to rid’ 
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Corset 
While 
feminit 
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THE 
CORSET 
OF 
HEALTH 





SPECIAL POINTS 0 


No bones or steels to drag, 
No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable dri 
with corded supports and 
fastened at side, but deta 
is laced at the sides wi 


body buttons to carry un 


ensures a perfect shape, 
the top and bottom with 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed 


Corset and free you 


HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


nd the atural Ease’ 


Every wearer says so 
most delicate lines of 
e the health. 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


7/11 pair 





Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


+ Stocked in 


all sizes 


from 20 ‘to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


F INTEREST. 


hurt, or break. 


ll of finest quality, 
special suspenders, 
chable for washing. 
th elastic cord to 


expand freely when breathing. 
is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps and 


derclothing. 


It has a short 9 inch) busk in front which 


and is fastened at 
non-rusting Hooks 


at home, having 


nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 


rself from In- 


digestion, Constipation, and scores 
of other ailments so distressful to 


Women. 
rt ( t r ladies wh 
¢ - a : ; 
Act I ‘ 
“ they « t 
} i \ c pe ly 
“ pations de g 
‘Natural | 
( I movement t 
re are t 








HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 


19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 


a —— 


‘GUIDE TO HEALTH’ 


(New Edition cue Published). 


20, 000 COPIES FREE. 
SIMPLE, INEXPENSIVE HOME TREATMENT 





What she!l-shoc! u n in the trenches, the 
war-strain at he ne means tot isands of citizens. 

Timely, therefore, he publication for free distribution 
of a most interesting and helpful Book dealing with all forms 
of nervous disorders, their successful treatment and cure in 
one's own home It describes in most lucid style the origin, 
treatment, and cure of all form f 








RE- CHARGING TRE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 





| One of the m rest feature f the book is the 
y full deseription ot the t simple, inexpensive, and perma- 
nent method by whit hese conditions can be overcome in 
ur own home l is the remarkably successful Pulver- 
icher Electrol lreatn t, that has completely won 
er the most ¢ se pl cians and surgeons, and has 
t ht seeming ‘ 
I ' ! H ind Strengtl tells you 


how to regain lost vigour and vitality, 

how to overcome all neurasthenic symptoms, 
how to cure nervous debility and dyspepsia, 
how to banish depression and melancholia, 
how to live a happier and healthier life. 


PLEASANT EXHILARATING TREATMENT. 








The Pulverma I I cal Treatment, unlike 

, in agreeable, pleasurable, 

From the very first day th 

f well-being, due to the fact 

ectrical energy is bein 

the sy You can wear the appliance 

laily with t anyone being aware ot the fact. 

ry of the fre Guide to Health and Strength 

, P free personal consultation 

: r t ill iny tine any day be: ween 

the hours of 19 and 6, 1 rmacher Electrological Institute, 
Ltd. (17 Vulean House), 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


By Posting this FREE FORM TO-DAY—— 
“GUIDE TO HEALTH AND 





’ ! r ‘ e 
STRENGTH” t t valy y to 
: ) r obliga 
vA 
ADDRESS 


** POST TO The Superintendent’. Pulvermacher 
Bicstroles ice} Institute, Ltd. (17 Vaican House), 
56 Ludgate Hull, London, Ec. 
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DONT WEAR A TRUSS ' } This charming Blouse makes up algal in 


| LAWRIE & SMITH’S 
* Trane Real Scotch _Wincey 











SS||QLPEJ|[EnM 


lilly, « | ibric drapes 


fll Wy t y and can be 
by i ! a lovely 7 





WG 
Roe 


RES 
“es 
™ Y = » 
-- > 
& 





Se 


le price ed Bookiet 


BROOKS APPLIANCE ( CO., 633F Bank « Bldgs. Kingsway.London,W.C. | 
RR RS RS 











“it Worked 
Like a Charm” 





REI) EAA 


writes a clergyman who 














had suffered from Asthmatic 4) G t _ 
affection for fifty years. 4 af {/ woaiscotcnwincey 
At all chemists ¢. 3 a tin. | ¥ ae Z| : Vy. 
‘yh No t4 
S=@ Ea aa a ae ae aes see % f 
Y lem 
le, y 4 U tton Voites and Piques 


| LAWRIE & SMITH (Dept. F), 
READY SOUPS ! Real Scotch Wincey House, Ayr, Scotland. @7 


“Mills 


i 








Every Season ! 






Wear Wood-Mil ipon each heel, 
And see % w fine all day you feel 
Gone the old fag, and fret and he 1e, 








Lhey’re thi 101 t-we iving heel Yin tu 






































The Editor of *‘ The Quiver” will receive and acknow- 
CHARI I ABLE APPEAI feage any Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 
© mentioned Charities that are forwarded to him, 


addressed La Belle Sauvage, Lond: na, £. 
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CHURCH ARMY HUTS 


ARE GIVING 


REST, RECREATION AND COMFORT jf — 


illant soldiers and sailors at home and in every theatre of war. 
Many Scores of them are UNDER SHELL-FIRE on the Western Front. | 
FIFTY along the Canal and in other parts of Egypt. | 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED. 


Hut costs } £300; Equipment £100; Maintenance £5 per week abroad; £2 at home. 


i‘ Barclays’, a/c Church omy,” pegetio to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief See., 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
N ecrea Huts arean ABSOLUTE NEED for our brave men, whether the prevalent plagues be rain, mud, 


and slush, or dust, sand, and flies. 



















THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
«. .. FOR CHILDREN, — yl, 


|| SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & R.S.U. 


First President (1944-1885), LORD SHAFTESBURY. 










iy “ Hack Road, F 
» ‘ ” oo A A“ “*A great Cheer-up Society for London children, 
lp 2 — » an up-to-date live Society, not a mere machiae."’ 
Ye, : SUPPLIES CLOTHES and BOOTS and GOOD CHEER 
Inquiry for tens of thousands of poor children, | 
: System ROVIDES Surgical Instruments and Carriages, Home 
Economically fa feree for P Comforts, and Country Holidays for thousands of 
Administered. Cripple Children. 


prevention of mm 
” abuse. AINTAINS through so Branches and go affiliated 
P Missions a vast network of Social, Moral, and Religious 
Agencies in the most needy districts of London, 

The Society is almost entirely dependent on volunta 
Subscriptions. Donations of money and material should 
be sent to the Director, 

SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John St., Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
Bankers: BARCLAY & CO., Fleet Street. 


PL EASE 
HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec 






































YOU GAN PLAY THE PIANO TO-DAY 


BESS” By Naunton’s National Music System 


T makes no difference whether you have had previous lessons or not, 
| whether you are 80 years of age or only 8, we guarantee that you 
can play the piano to-day by this wonderful and simple system. There 
are no sharps, flats, or theoretical difficulties to worry you, and no tire- 
some or wearisome exercises or scales to be learnt. You play correctly 
with both hands at once. No difficulty or drudgery whatever. 


FAILURE IS IMPOSSISLE 











ai. cannot fail." AS you deve to ¢ $s a to Co panna one 
si d play it at onc Hy $ thing 
OVER 50, 000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING ‘Y 1T, AND ARE PLAYING PERFECTLY. 
If they can do it so can you. If you are on e i h have tried 
and failed, have given up learning by the old meth ) dithculties, 
rif you are afraid to exin becau f the : tell you all about 
this wonderful, simple, rapid and perfect systen ich is a real ex ducator, 
Che word “ educator"’ means ‘to lead out” ¢ to draw out. it does not 
raws out the musical powers of our students from the very first lesson. Take 
1 the coupon below, and by return of post y will receive five tunes, which we 
: 1 can prove for yourself the simplicity of ou stem and the accuracy of our 
, >the delights the vast realm of music to you and e you many years 
t purest f No one need ever ony again, “1 oth | could play”; everyone can co “it, to-day. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 
To the Manager, Naunton’s National Music System, Memorial Hall, Oniver. 
, arringdon Street, London, E.C. 
’ { xd desiring to test ye tem, I send herewith postal order for ONT SHILLING 
A r tor w ) please send me your "Special “No 1,” published at 2s., contains g five tunes, with instructions 
ow 6 play them at the first sittung, aiso your special Booklet and particulars of how I can become a thorough musician. 


NOTE.—Piease All in Postal Order payable to Naunton's National Music System, Led, 


NAME ......ccccccecceseeccecscvsceccscosscacescessseeesasssoscnseseseeseesesens eedeccecencoocs cocsesseseqsoooooooons soccccocceseee 
RDGUERS cccce ccovsccesoccansesen eccccoccccoccscosere ecveccocecescees cecccececceeseeseeesscescescosees secccococeeees creccecoce cove 
DA hhh Lae eee eee om eee eeeeeeee Re ee eee eeeeeeereeeee ee eeeeeeree 
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Controls 
the 
Hair 





Your hair needs 


Anzora Cream or Anzora Viola yo dry scalps) 
Fu dag dey goaner Fo 9 dressers, Military 


oa asin 116 and 2/6 (a 


Mu GF emaed tity) ¢ otties. 


Anzora Daten Co., 32/34 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 

















Harringtons 
7 Squares \ 


The NEW HYGIENIC NURSERY 
and LADIES’ DIAPER. 


Most Comfcrtatle ; Very Absorbent; Easily Washed. 


Much superior to any of the existing styles. 














SAMPLE RD Post 
SQUARE Free 
Procure from your draper. If unobtain- 







able write us direct. anufactured by 

Harringtons, Ltd. 
London Office: 

13, Cheapside, E.C. 





35-Guinea Model, beautifu 
drawing-room cabinet, _ inlaid 

rd cupboard enclosed—motor plays 
lebrated records—approval willingly 
Aubert Park, Highbury t’ark,London, N. 


GRAMOPHON 


Sheraton, height 4 ft., re 
4 selections—quantity 
—accept 7 guineas. ~ 





See page xx 





| HORLICKS Malted Mitk| 
'COCOA wart | 


, Also HORLICKS M.M. packet Chocolate + 
of all Chemists and Grocers 


Saute Guin Ge aera anemone an 








TWO SCULLERY HELPS! 











‘ SCULLION™ SCRAPER. Made of Stout Met 
y and usef “y article for all Pots and Pans. 
h Sid. 
- * 
oe 
The ‘‘ELBARD’’ DISHCLOTH HOLDER. ‘The idea! 
W er-up ! h is er cc. NO MORE 
I } 
t OR § LDED H ( be used t 
duster, s} g r met er. (As illus- 


6id.: 


May be obtained of all Ironmongers Stores, etc., or write to 


ELBARD PATENTS CO 
(Dept. ©), 40 York Road, King’s Cross, London, WN. 























PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, ’CELLISTS. 


NO WEARY SCALE PRACTICE. 
Rapid Finge g, | i of Wrist i a fine Vil 
juirec by afew i { the instrume 
NO "APPARATUS. 
j , f sled i f 
THE COWwLING SYSTEM, Albion House, 
59 New Oxford Street, London, w.c. 




















A 
vame 


Address 





Signature of Parent 


or Guardi wn 


*“For God and the Empire: 


I wish to be enrolled as a 
1 possibly can to be true to its ideals and to carry out its object. 
two penny stamps for a Certificate of Membership. 


COUPON. aed et 
——— The League of Young British Citizens. 


MOTTO: 


By Love serving one another."’ 


member of the 


Age and date of birth 


L.V.B.C. 1 will do all 
I enclose 








rviii 


! 
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ELECTRICITY the GREAT HEALER 


Nature’s Mysterious Force Performing New Wonders 


\\ \' Wiligy AKE electricity if you want to get well. It’s a lot easier to 
W\\\ | rial /}), take than drugs, and it cures where drugs don't. People 
i used to think that the right way to cure pain or illness of any 

f kind was to swallow a lot of drugs. That was just a habit. 


Now almost everyone knows that drugs are only poison. To 
cure anything you must help Nature. Drugs don’t do that. 
Nature will cure when she has the power. That power is 
electricity. Drugs work against Nature 

You take a drug to stop pain and it can only stop it by 
stupefying the nerves. When the stupor passes off, the pain 
comes back, and you —_ to take the drug again. Every dose 
weakens your nerves. our stomach fails to work properly 
from lack of strength, you fo AP cand it to act by powerful stimulants. 
That ruins your strength in a short time. The same applies to 
all other organs. 

Electricity gives nourishment, strength to your body. If 
your stomach is weak, give it electricity, which will enable 
it to do its work properly. If you have a pain, remove it 
for ever by giving electricity to the part that causes the pain. 
If your nerves are weak, give them electricity, which is nerve 





nerve | No pain or weakness can resist electricity. 
I ' ry does this, It saturates the nerves with electric life, and they carry the force 
ever e of the body, giving health and strength to every part. It is a body battery 


1 never needs charging, for it makes its own power. 
WE GIVE iT FREE! 4 Ge ur §0-page illustrated book, which tells in plain language many things 
ou want { know, and gives a lot of g - wholesome advice for men, Cail 
yr we'll yk at once in a plain envelo ype free. So write now, at once, Avan Lo 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE on), 29 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 

















Take the Drummer round a 


the House 


7ULL those faded, soiled casement curtains 
wn; remove those covers and drapings ; and 








pt m with all the last year’s dresses, blous 
and ‘**pinnies” you can find. 

Phen have a dye-day—like wash-day. 

See how magically the little Drummer gives the 
Spring-tone to your Home and makes your last 


nmer’s clothes like new-and all for acopper or two, | 


DRUMMER DYES | 


” 





“So Easy to Use’ | 
Can be obtained in any colour—and you can mix hundreds of 
asing Art Shades yourself at will. Iry Drummers in the | 
i wing: 
Casement Blouses, Hats, Feathers 
Curtains D’Oylies Ribbons 
Loose Covers Duchess Sets Scarves 
( Covers Valances Stoc es 
fea C sies Frocks Pinafores 
Table Covers Overalls Ties 
Blinds Children’s &e., Ge., Be. 
« tzes Clothes 
Tapestries Boas 
Drummer Dyes are sold by Chemists, Grocers 
and Stores everywhere 


Write now for Free Booklet '' The Art af Home Dyeing.” 
EDGE’S : BOLTON : LANCS, 
and at Lombard Buildings, Lombard St., Toronto, and | 


15 Valentine St., New Bedford, Mass., U.S.A. 
B2@ 4 
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SHORTHAND in 3 Days! 


A FIRST LESSON; ONLY SIX 
For “Quiver” Readers RULE « 


wy wy wy 
’ ( f very reader of “The Quiver” can 

learn the new Dutton Shorthand,th simplest 
and highest speed system in the world. 
Though this system was only first published 








Try your hand at the following simple 30-minute 
lesson :— 
P). £2). Ba, FS ReA Tu. 


three months ago, hundreds of people hav 
A as in “‘tape” is re-resented bya small circle © , while ; ; 
short “‘e” as in “ let” is always omitted already secured well-paid berths as short 
to ae of We Honghan sping written, no hand clerks through having acquired tl 
would be represenfed by the sounds for 1. a, k; éoat, by simple but effective method. There ar 
b, o, t. The circle vowel “a” is written inside curves, but ed "s 1, ; le } r 
when an angle is caused by the joining of two strokes, the only six rules and 29 Characters to be 
circle is written outside the angle, thu learned. Many students have. completed 
fail a . take 7, pair “=, male rey: the theory in 12 hours, and every person of 
RULE 1. average intelligence can do so in 18 hours 
R is added to any stroke doubled ig length, as In the recent Dutton Shorthand contest 
pay ¢ » pray a fail a frail » frailer for novices, cheques for {25 were paid b 
’ . . The Daily News to two ladv st dk nt one 
Now try the following exercise :— = Sita a ehcp : 
Lake,!,a,k. 3— later, I,a,tr, a Belgian, the other 17 years of age—who 
y ater, I, a, tr. 
. ; passed a test of 100 words a minute after 
Take, t,a,k.  o— prefer, pr, fr. : : : 
} only eight weeks’ study of an hour or two 
Fair, f, a,r é maker, m, a, kr. /72-— - Re 
eins awe * cnn daily. <A 14-year-old boy gained the junior 
ray, tr, a. erpetrate ‘ ? ; 
sida pa F é a award of £20, reaching So words a minute 
Frame, fr, a, m. pr, p, tr, a, & 


5 ; after seven weeks’ study. 
Now see if you are already capable of writing 
sentences. 7%: is denoted by the ¢ stroke; a by 


a do 8 
wi The frail mare fell lame. ladll TH is =I RST “wi 


1 

2. Kate may make a cake. 

3. The paper came late. LESSON 

4. The trailer may take the freight. ,Will prove the simplicity of 


KEY 


re dh PLAGE HD. 


2. ic a 4. ) 
an . ka wseepewre 
70 WORDS A MINUTE - 


IN THREE DA YS High Speed System 


DUTTON’s. 


At arecent three-day class conducted by the author 
Mr. Reginald J. G. Dutton, at the London Branch of 
Dutt Business College, a convalescent flicer - z y 
ial: tien catiiin = ail dee v7" f sf ‘d ter nae owe of an 
a special phrase exercise he took down a ystem at 130 rds per minute would reach 
I é letter bearing thereon at 70 rds a minut 160 with Dutt 
DUTTON’ . SHORTHAND ~ ~— ea 
the Million 





A comparison of the Dutton with the Pitman, Sloan-Duployan, and 
y Dd} full f irticulars of the aaa and Evening Classes held 


Gregg Systems; | arti i \ } ng : 
FREE |\~ at the new London Branch, g2 and 93 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
j@9 (near the British Museum), and of the e special postal course of 
tuition, will be sent by return to every reader sending stamp to 
DUTTON’S NATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, Room 42, SKEGNESS. 


xx 
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Awarded the Certificate of the Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 


HORROCKSES’ 


LONGCLOTHS, | SHEETINGS, | FLANNELETTES Ask for the 





NAINSOOKS, READY-MADE of the “IDEAL 
CAMBRICS, SHEETS Highest FABRIC.” 
M (plain and sty, 

ADAPOLAMS. hemstitched). Quily - Seo he omg ™ 
See Horrockses’ name See Horrockses’ name See Horrockses’ name | HORROCKSES’ IDEAL 
on selvedge on each Sheet. on selvedge. on the selvedge. 

SOLD BY DRAPERS EVERYWHERE. 
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A NEW SOCIAL anne 


THE new scheme recently propounded by the doing all kinds of housework, even to washing. 
Ho me Secretary for the preservation of infant and looking af his five younger brothers, 


life and for rendering aid to children and because his ey ild get no other help 








(ll 





young persons in phys il and moral pe me, The Chairman described him as 
has given great satisfaction to all worke1 little brick.” 





¢ 
al I the young. In the City, a bright little p of tend 














Owing to the absence of so many fathers at years, whose father was dead and his moth 
the war, and the employment of women in missing, Was terrorised into stealing by a gang 

itional service, home life has become seriousl) of men, who annexed the property. 

settled. Add to this the darkness of tl) A blue- ved baby, well-~ thed, and asleey 
streets, the spirit of adventure in the air, and a mail-cart, was abandoned by its mother 
the scarcity of social workers, and one has some the North End Road, Fulhar 
idea of the new social peril that has sprung up The Willesden magistrat dealt with t 
in our midst. case of a little girl of nine, who was declar 

The following cases, all taken from the daily to be a “confirmed >’ and for w 
papers within a few days, show how real that ‘‘nothing could be done.” Said the Cha 

r 


peril is: of the bench: ‘‘It is a case for religion rath 
At Poplar, a child of four was burned to than the police cou . 
death through the ignition of her clothing Sad cases like these—which are only a fe 





while the mother was out at work. compared with the many that go unchronicled 
In Stepney, the four ir-old son of a dairy show how needful is the work of the Nat 

man was killed by a fall, occasioned by a stone Children’s Home , into whose sixteen Branches 

flung by a “‘h gan” of six. upwards of 2,500 children have been receiv 


Two little girls of fi and seven were suffi A letter to the Pris ipal (Rev. W. Hodsor 
cated, near Rut , by a fire which broke Smith), 104-122 City Road, London, E.( 
out while their fat] it the front and their bring full details of the methods employe 

ul 








mother out at wo! ol remark results that hav bee 

At Acton, a mot boy of twelve, who achi¢ a in this Christ-like and many-sided 
had only reached t second standard, was work. The Editor will gladly receive and for 
found by the Attendance Officer to have been ward gifts. 
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MEAT and MILK 
can be largely dispensed with 


if a spoonful of the great mi k proteid and phi 
PLASMON he Mainstay of I is added 
ibles, 1 s, and sauces. **Then 


> 


Cures Catar 
“ziness, F 
Dr. Macker 

a 


100 
25 


ty, bea 


‘ Pac! 


y 20,000 Doctors as ide: | ‘ Mone 


especially for 


BRITISH. Sea 
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‘Sweet cninsecnauitendinatininailg eM 
Lavender’ \ us 


The very name carries one’s mind 
back to the old linen chest in which 
our grandmothers kept their fine 
Linens and dainty Laces and Em- 
broideries fresh and sweet with the 
fragrance of freshly-cut lavender. 


‘SWEET 
LAVENDER 


DAINTYWEAR’ 
for Children 





lf anv uity i” Fach qu soterdive garmen(s ts y ae 
Manufacturers, men- , i perf ned 
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PETER DOES HIS BIT 


No. 5 of “The Happy Club” Series 


By GRACE GOLDEN and DOROTHY MARSH 


We know not how the road will bend, 
But, fearless, vision it as straight, 

And, reaching late th’ unlooked-for end, 
Look back and know the gods are great. 


ERE is Peter,” said Cecily Tre- 
fiddian, as she heard the gate 


clang and saw her brother coming 


up the path to the front door. 


““ And now we shall have to tell him. Oh, 
lear.”’ Mrs. Trefiddian gave a little sigh, 
und there was much trouble in her voice. 

‘T’ll tell him, mother,” put in Cecily 
juickly, as she flew to the front door. “ He 
happy,” she added regretfully, and 
yther’s sigh. 
in who came up the path, 


The young ma 


oks so 


hoed her 


humming a cheerful air, looked indeed the 


uu 


picture of sunny contentment. He had a 
flower in the buttonhole of his extremely 
shabby coat, his step was light and jaunty, 


and no one would have guessed from his 
appearance that he had that very morn- 
ing been discharged from the Army as per- 
manently unfit 
That was, however, the case. Ten months 
the front had proved that Peter, although 
ite strong enough for any ordinary life, 
t physique to endure the hard- 
acti ervice. One weakness after 
id me to light. He had been 
*htly wounded, and after, as he 
ed it, spending his time in 
hospital, with occasional week-ends in the 
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firing line, he had been sent back to England, 
first to a convalescent home, and then finally 
discharged. And, although he had tried 
hard to feel distressed, there was in reality 
about him nothing of the fighter, and he 
could not but rejoice this lovely June morn- 
ing that he was once more free—free to live 
his own life, the artist’s life, in the irrespon- 
sible fashion he loved so much. 

He was still smiling when Cecily threw 
open the door; but his face changed as he 
looked at her; for Peter, although careless, 
had a sympathetic soul. 

“What is wrong?” he asked at once. 
“You needn’t tell me there’s nothing, for 
I see there is.” 

“ It’s this,”’ said the girl, speaking quickly 
and in a low tone, “‘ Uncle Peter wrote to 
mother yesterday, and instead of sending 
the cheque as usual he sent nothing, and he 
said he’s never going to any more. And 
you and I must think of some way out of 
it. Now come in to mother.” 

Peter, speechless with amazement, fol- 
lowed her into the dining-room, where he 
found his mother and younger sister Mar- 
jorie both looking nervous and upset. 

“I’ve told him,” said Cecily hurriedly, 
before Mrs. Trefiddian could speak. 
























































But what does he mean by it ? ” asked 
the young man in a wondering tone. ‘‘ What 
reason does he give? He must have gone 
crazy.” 

Mrs. Trefiddian looked at Cecily, and 
Cecily looked back at her, and then they 
both looked away. 

He says,” said Mrs. Trefiddian at last, 

that now you are no longer in the Army 
» the home.”’ She 
it I cannot imagine 


you ought to keep 1 
spoke reluctantly. “1 
why, after all these years, he should take 


t 
} 

> 

rl 


up such an attitude.”’ 
Peter looked at her a moment and then 
sat down heavily. 
Oh, what a fool I was,”’ he burst out. 
It’s all my doing. You know Uncle Pugs ”’ 
this was the irreverent name by which Sir 
Peter Trefiddian, Bart., was known to his 
nephew and nieces came to see me in 
hospital, and he did put on the pompous 
philanthropist so thick. And after he'd 
gone I did a sketch which simply made the 
other chaps scream I called it ‘ The Sun’s 
Beneficent Rays,’ and it showed a fat old 
man, just like him, with a round sun for a 
fac e, and shedding beams of light on all the 
poor bored Tomm 


es. I got two guineas 
for it, too,’’ he went on, “and the man I 
ent it to wanted more, although I loathe 
black-and-white and am really no good at 
it And now the old chap must have gone 
ind seen it. I shouldn’t have thought he'd 
er have had sense enough to spot the 
keness What a fool I was!” he ended, 
staring blankly at the empty fireplace 

Oh, Peter,” said his mother in het 
rentle, refined, and rather helpless voice, 
you should have thought. You know your 
cle is very proud, and he’il never forgive 
1 And what shall we do? What with 


the cost of your education 


nd the girl 
and everything else, I have saved nothing. 
\nd the rent is due next week.”’ 

rhere’s a coal bill owing, too,’’ put in 


Cecily grimly and the rates and taxes 
And my new frock is not paid for, and 


I did want music lessons from a master at 


hool this term.’ Phere were tears in 

Marj on eves 
rt | have to go and see him,’ aid 
Cecily, the only practical member of the 
ami at last and apologise He can't 
ly mean to leave mother penniless aftet 


It won't be pleasant but 
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“No, it won’t be pleasant.” The young 
man’s voice was rueful. ‘‘ Especially ‘as we 
never get on together for five minutes at a 
time. However, I'll go, of course,”’ he went 
on. “I'll make it right, mother, never 
fear.”’ And as he set out he was quite pre- 
pared, with all the ready optimism of his 
nature, to believe that he would very 
shortly return with a reassuring verdict 
But when, half an hour later, he found him- 
self inside one of the stately re eption rooms 
of the Bayswater mansion, which always 
as he put it, tired his soul, he did not feel 
so confilent of success. 

**T should go raving mad if I ha‘ to liv 
in this house for a week,”’ he said to him- 
self, “‘ and yet I suppose there’s more m« ney 
represented even in this room than I’ve 
ever had in all my life.” 

At that moment his uncle came in, and 
Peter, as he saw him, felt an irresistible 
desire to laugh, for he was so very like the 
unfortunate caricature 

“Good morning, Uncle Peter,” he said, 
trying to compose his face Hfow are 
you ?”’ He held out his hand frankly. 

I am in very good health 
Sir Peter in the voice that exactly matched 


answered 


his appearance but if you have come 
in reference to my letter of the 18th, ad- 
dressed to your mother, I have nothing 
further to say in the matter 

“ But, uncle began Peter, with an un 


comfortable realisation of the weakness of 


his case, “ you've always done it Don't 
you think it rathe vell, rather rough 
on my mother to stop it sud lenly now? 
“T think aid Sir Peter ponderously 
‘that it is quite time that a young man ol 
what is it twenty-seven years should 
do something towards the support of his 
mother. So far, unk I am mistaken, you 
have not contributed a penny piece towards 
the upkeep of her home In fact, the boot 
has been on the other leg. She has more or 
le supported you his was true, and 
the young man wa ilent It would be 
far better for you to do some honest work 
instead of spendit your time ridiculing 
the one relation to whom vou are indebted 


for everythin 

Phat was it then Peter had felt sure ol! 
it before, and again he cursed his own 
carelessnes 


I am awfully wry, really he began 
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painting tone 


not 


You 
} aint- 


ve easily roused 
it anything but 
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ir is 
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inexperienced ; but 
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ra 
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luty and 
nest living instead 
the young 


usual 


| out 
nis 


nly the 


tran 
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back to 
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th you further 
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“* He will be 


a commission 


returning shortly to accept 


the father, 
implying by the way he spoke that his scn 


said proud 


was conterring a great favour on someone 
by accepting the aforesaid promction. His 
tone was, however, more cordial and he 


actually shook hands at partirg. 


But Peter, as he made his way slowly 
homewards, felt indeed that life was hard. 
Why should he be forcel to take up this 


career of drudgery, the thought of which he 


hated with all the strength of his artist’s 
soul? He who had believed only that 
morning that he was once more free to 


saunter through life as he had done in the 


old days before the war. 
‘Unb 
Why 


id vesterday, 
sweet?” 


rn to-morrow and «ce 
fret then if to-day be 


He had once quoted the words himself, cn 


that day long ago at Knocke when the 
Happy Club had come into existence, and 
although he was quite unaware of it, they 


had been indeed his own watchword through 


life. Since his father’s early death, when 
the widow, herself a child in money matters 
had been left penniless, the whole family 
had for many years been supported by the 
allowance her brother-in-law had made her 
and, although Peter himself had for some 
time supplied his own simple needs by 


means of his undoubted artistic genius, he 
had never contributed towards the support 
of the home. He might have continued his 
happy Bohemian but 
the war came and, something stronger than 
at enlisted 
months of 
little 
iree, 
As he 
|, his mother’s cheer- 


existence for ever, 


himself calling him, he once 


But 
routine 


uncongenial 
suffering, he had 
And the awaken 


now, alter ten 
and not a 
dreamed that he was 


ing was a rude one turned into the 
gate of The Homeste: 
ful little house at Highg 
at the door 
Well, 
“It is ‘yes 
Chen 
changed 
It’s all right, "he 
“the old chap’s relented, and 
nie a job in his offic His words and tone 
were light, only the 


tragedy that lay behind 

<$o 
the climax to months 
of petty in 


ate, Cecily met him 


what is it she asked quickly 


he answered bitterly. 


saw his mother his face 


as he 
suddenly. 
mother said 


smuling ; 
he’s given 
Cecily guessed 
them. 


and 


It was the climax 


uncongenial work, months 
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ilts, months of sheer unhappiness. And 
Peter, as he listened to his uncle’s biting 
tongue, felt that he could stand no more 

‘“‘And it appears to me,” went on Sui 
Peter in the voice that his nephew had 
grown to hate, “ that instead of attempt- 
ing to put your gratitude to me, the grati- 
tude you should feel to me, into deeds, you 
have not the least wish to improve. You 
are no more use now than when you 
entered the office. Why do you think I 
pay you?” 

“To amuse yourself, I suppose,” said the 

ung man savagely. ‘It doesn’t amuse 
me, I can tell you, and if it weren’t for 
mother I’d chuck your beastly money in 
your face.” 

His uncle stared at him in amazement. 
It speaks well for Peter that never during 
the months in which he had gone daily to 
the big City office had he let his real atti- 
tude towards his occupation be seen. Even 
his mother had merely noticed that he was 
not looking well, and only Cecily guessed 
the agony that the uncongenial life and re- 
pression of his natural temperament caused 
him. But now it was April, the call of the 
Spring was in his blood, and he felt he could 
endure no more. He loathed City lie, he 
loathed the dingy office in which his days 
were passed, and, above all, he loathed his 
pompous, mean-minded uncle. 


“Yes,” he went on passionately; “do 
you think if it weren't for her I’d have 
wasted an hour here I’d rather have 
starved in a clear air. Of course, you don’t 
understand. You're only a grub yourself. 
You’ve no idea of God’s heaven and the 
lean, beautiful things of life.’ 

“Stop!” thundered Sir Peter. Never 
in all his life had he been called a grub, and 
here was the word flung at him by this in- 


lent youth he had flattered himself he 


was breaking in under his hand. “ How 
lare you insult me and blaspheme your 
Deity ?”’ Then suddenly he collected him- 
elf. ‘‘ You can go. ‘Take a week’s money, 
and then when you've spent that you may 
find out what starving under God’s heaven, 
as you call it, means. And you can take 
this message to your mother, that from this 
lay onwards she will receive nothing from 
I will give you your money now.” 

But Peter did not wait for the five-and- 
twenty shillings owing to him. Still white 
vith passion, he walked out through the 


stuffy sample room, where curious, though 
not unkindly, glances were thrown at him, 
and mechanically picking up _ his hat, 
started to walk homewards. By the time h 
reached Highgate he was calm r, and lu kily 
finding Cecily alone, told her at once what 

had happened. 
* Tt’s not that I couldn’t get a job of some 
sort,” he ended; ‘“ but I could never earn 
for what he’s taken 


enough to make uy 
away. You see, I’m the most hopeless clerk 
that ever lived. Old Maconochie, our sales 
manager, told me only yesterday that his 
girl of ten could beat me easily at figures 
He wasn’t being nasty: he’s been very 
decent to me. He merely stated a fact. | 
never can remember the difference between 
an invoice and an index. And I have tried’ 

his voice was bitter. ‘ I’ve stuck it all 
these months.” 

Cecily nodded her head sympathetically 
No one knew better than she that the fitting 
of her brother into the niche of office life 


was in truth a practical impossibility. 
‘* Now look here, Peter,’’ she said, “ and 
don’t be cross at what I am going to say 


I knew you'd never be able to stay there 
long. I think you've done awfully well to 
stay as long as you have. And all this time 
I've been learning typing and shorthand, 
and I’ve got a berth. What do you think 
of that? And I've got a paying guest 
She’s going to have my room while I turn . 
in with Marjorie. So we shall be able to 
manage quite well without Uncle Peters 
hateful money. And you can go on with 
your painting, and everything will be all 
right again.”’ , 

Peter looked at her a minute, his face 
slowly flushing. 

“So you think,” he said at last in a low 
voice, ‘‘ that I shall be content to live on 
you and let you work for me? I know 
I ought to by this time,” with a little bitter 
smile at the remembrance of his uncles 
constant sneers, “ that I'v ilways 
good hand at that sort of thing, but I’m 
not quite equal to that. I cant keep yo 

: | that won 


bet na 


all until I sell some pictur 





be till the war is over but I can keep my) 
self, and I will And I on't have you 
giving up your freedom so that your pas 
ing guest can have a decent bedroom. >! 
can have mine, for I am I way. | 
hall find some work to d S 0d -by 
| | I Youre a 


to mother and Marjorie for 
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he repeated, sharp anxiety in 
‘What is it?’ ’—p. 482. 

















plucky child, Cecily—the best of the bunch 
of u 

And before Cecily could recover from her 
astonishment he had gone, and even then 
she could not for a long time reconcile the 
determined voice that had spoken Peter’s 
parting words with that of her lovable but 
easy-going brother. 

sje 

Peter and the sales manager of Tredan 
Tweeds were sitting together in the former's 
ill-furnished little ‘‘ top-back,’’ smoking 
amicably and talking of things in general and 
Peter’s position in life in particular. 

Well,” said old Maconochie slowly, 

there’s no doubt you’re a bit slow at pick 
ing up business ways, my lad, and I reckon 
you’d never have been much good to us, 
however long you'd stayed with the firm 
but for all that I think the boss was harshet 
than he need have been, seeing that you 
were doing your best.” 

Oh, well, Mac, I dare say I have only 

myself to blame,’’ answered Peter moodily. 

My best made such a poor sort of show 
that I don’t wonder he was always losing 
his temper with me, and then when IJ did 
‘et out at him, of course I had to go. He's 
not used to that sort of thing from sub 
ordinates, and I'm not used to being a sub- 


rdinate—that’s the secret; and it doesn’t 


, 


look as if I should ever have the chance of 
learning, for no one will give me a job that 
I can even try to do—I'm such a fool at 
anything but my own work, which, as my 
uncle says, isn’t work at all, but amusing 


myself.’ 


He spoke in a tone of utter weariness ar 


l 
disheartenment, and while he talked he 
flicked a paint-brush idly about on a scrap 
of paper, as was a habit of his when tired 

| worried. The elder man shook his head 
1 grunted as he looked at him, but did 
not seem able to offer any suggestion or 


lation; he was a man of few word 


and never talked merely for the sake oj 


Peter therefore went on with a wholesale 
lemnation of hit f and his capabili 


tic which, in its exaggerated pessimism 


would have left even his uncle's estimate 
behind while old Maconochie pondered 
in himself ] he ld help him. In 

it eemed ditt t, for already the 
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dozen different occupations, all with equal 
unsuccess, for he was not strong enough for 
any hard manual labour, and, as had been 
already proved, it seemed impossible for 
him to acquire even the rudiments of busi- 
ness knowledge So by now prospective 
employers looked at him rather askance 
when they heard his record of so many 
places in so short a time, and Maconochie 
himself was afraid he would lose his own 
reputation as a shrewd man of business if he 
recommended him again. Ile sat lost in 
thought, seeing no way ot of the hopeless 
situation, though he trie’ his best, for he 


was really fond of “ the laddie,”’ as he called 
the young man in his inmost heart. He did 
not notice when Peter gradually ceased 
speaking and became absorbed in his sketch, 
and he started with surprise when the young 
man suddenly flourished the paper in the 
air with a laugh as free from care as if he 
were anything but a failure in life. But that 
was always Peter’s way. 

“Eh? What's the joke ? ” he exclaimed 

** Look,”’ said Peter, handing him the now 
completed sketch triumphantly. “ What do 
you think my respected relative would say 
to that ?”’ 

“It would be hardly proper to repeat it.’ 
Old Mac smiled a grim smile against his 
will as he looked at the absurd caricature 
offered for his inspection There was Sir 
Peter to the life, wearing a suit of his own 
famous tweeds, and with a perfectly ludicrous 
expression of satisfaction on his face; it 
was simply impossible for anyone knowing 
him to resist a smile, and as his managet 
gazed on the work of art, the grin of apprecia 
tion on his dour Scotch face broadened and 
broadened 

“ Don't pretend to disapprove, Mac, for 


you know you enjoy it,”’ said Peter, watch 
ing him. ‘‘ Though, goodness knows, I ought 
to have had enough of making game ol mj 
uncle,’’ he added, relapsing into gloom agall 


But Mac made no answer. JHle was gazing 


absorbedly at the sketch, and after a minut 


he looked up at Peter searchingly ana 
ke with something hke excitement 
lis vor 
‘ Look here he said; ‘could you 
more of this rt of thing 


More What do yor mean ¢ a ked 
Peter absently 


don’t mean mi hancdlit rie boss uF 
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PETER DOES HIS BIT 





and that was that month by month a cheque 
arrived regularly from him, and often there 
was a little extra present for his mother. 

And _ that Peter 


advertisement 


was how became an 


artist 


Trefiddian 


strects of 


Mac ona hie Cecilv 
hurrying through the back 
The Scotchman’s 


and 


iace 


WOT 1 worried expression, while the gir! 
looked openly distress¢ and they did not 
veak to each other except for a discon- 


] 


and the 


Cecily 


“l remark now again about 
names of the stre 
as to whether the 
faster still. 

“This must be Granton Strect,’’ s 
at last 


I wonder whatever 


ts or a query Irom 


could not walk a little 


he said 


“the se | turning on the right, 


made him come and 


1 f ’ 
live here 


“It’s a pity he didn’t let somebody know, 


; 
anyway,” grumb!l the old man; “ chang 





ing his « ss on the quiet and giving us 
half a day’s wild se chase after him like 
this. And I can’t think why Barnard and 
( in’t k me bef whether I knew 


bout him. It is a whole fort 


night since | ent them in any work, so I] 
gather, and 1 e been wondering about 
my 

He spoke ir bl but it was casy to 

grasp that In rritation ¥ put « to 
mask his very real ar growl anxiety 

Ifere is No. 19 nterrupted Cecily sud 

| Oh, I pe we shall find him 

( at last She clasped her hands to 

ther net l ( Ma ! Jane ave 

a thund 1 at tl door of the 

I tal { lingy-looking house 

t cou ( til ished from its 

vectabl I hbours by 

( 1 oo! In.a minute they 

at red by a woman of forbidding 

t with London | llady ” written 

\ cr, wl rmed them sourly that 

ret wa n as far as she knew, 

t t ut time someone did 

m, for he'd not been 

we ar e didn't like folks 11 

\ 1 weel rent he owes me,” she 

ended 1! t] a c\ 1 tone that seemed 


mention other 


































ng flights of stairs to the top-floor-front to 
hich she directed them, and which, in 
ith, had been taken by Peter simply be- 
ise from its windows one could catch 
impses of the river and Battersea P: 
o that the fact that it was a climb to get 
to it had not worried him. They heard no 
sound within the room, and with a scared 
glance at each other they hurriedly opened 
the door and went in 

In a shabby armchair by the window sat 
Peter, his head resting against the window- 
frame. His eves were shut and, in the sun 
hine that trickled in through the dirty 
panes, his face looked strangely old and 
worn. On the table beside him stood a 
paint-box and other artist’s paraphernalia, 


irk, 


ind there were drawings and sketches in all 
stages of completion scattered around the 
room. On the floor lay a small water-colour 
ketch which looked as though it had slipped 
from his fingers when he fell asleep. As 
Cecily crossed the room she noticed sub 
consciously that it was a picture, evidently 
done from memory, of a bit of Cornish coast 
that she and her brother both knew well. 

*“ Peter!’’ she said, as she reached his 
ide and laid an anxious hand on his shoul- 


der. ‘‘ Oh, Peter, are you asleep? What 


” 


the matter with you ? 


The young man irily opened his eyes. 
“‘ Peter! ’’ she repeated 


** What is it ? 


sharp anxiety in 
her voice. Oh, what is the 
matter fr 
“I’m all right,” answered her brother at 
t in a low, tired voice, and looking at 
her as though he were not in the least sur- 


” 


prised to see her there. ‘‘ But I’ve given 
up. I couldn’t go on any more. You've 
I kept on as long as 
It wasn’t that 


no idea what it’s been 
I could, and then I gave in. 
I didn’t try. 
but I was beaten 
just Fate. And then I got influenza or some 


thing, and I stopped worrying any more 


I went at it again and again, 


That’s not cowardly—it’s 


bout anything. What did you come for ? ”’ 
he ended, almost resentfully. 

Cecily looked at him, and realising at 
once to what low ebb he had come, both in 
mind and body, hesitated whether to answer 
his question at once or whether to put him 


off with some ordinary explanation. Then 


oming to a swift decision, she spoke quickly 


1 eagerly. 
7 1 , : 
We've brought you news, Peter,”’ she 
It has « t J ind 
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tried to find you at once to tell you. Poor 
Cousin Tom was killed last week, and it was 
such a shock to Uncle Peter that he had a 
sort of stroke and died in a few hours.” 

**Oh, poor old chap!” exclaimed Peter, 
with more animation than he had shown 
before, and with quick generosity forgetting 
that Sir Peter had been anything but a kind 
and affectionate relative to him, “I'n 
awfully sorry. And Tom was such a decent 
chap, too.”’ 

“ But don’t you see, Peter,’ went on 
Cecily, after a little pause in which she 


waited vainly for him to offer any further 
that you are Sir Peter now 


comment, , for 
you are the heir to the title as well ast 
grandfather’s Cornish property at Tregray ? 

*‘ Aye, and you’re quite a rich man, Si 
Peter,” 
banteringly to hide the real emotion he was 
‘and I hope the next time I com 


put in old Maconochie, speaking 


feeling, 
and visit you I'll find you’ve chosen 
place with not so many stairs to it.” 

“‘ Why, you'll be able to go and live dowr 
here,” exclaimed Cecily, stooping aid pick 
ing up the sketch she had noticed, “an 
you'll be able to paint this bit of coast as 
often as you like. See, Mr. Maconochi 
Tregray.” 
culated effect, and she kne 


this is a view quite near re) 


spoke with cal 
her brother, for as she brought the pictur 


before his eyes 


they kindled and colour can 
into his thin cheeks 

“We'll all go and live there,” he said 
and his voice was the voice of the old Peter 
‘You and mother and Marjorie and I, fo1 
And I'll paint and paint 
and paint, and I'll never come to Londot 


ever and ever. 


+} » ; 


again for fear I might see another post 


He sat silent for a minute, his thoughts fu 


of the peace! ild to come when he w 


never again have to do the work that h 
become such unutterable torture to him 

‘And now,” said old Maconochie, “7 
best send for a taxi or something that WI 


taxi 
take you straight home; that’s the bes 


place for you just now. And I dare s 

you'll be glad to get out of this.” 
“Glad!” said Peter, struggling to 

feet and leaning feebly against the ta 
I think I’m more than g 


know how poor wretches feel whove ! 
in prison and see the doors open at last 
h his wores 


And Ceci knew that, th 


might sound exaggerated, they 


1m] le truth 
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FUTURE OR THE PUBLIC:-HOUSE 


A Plea for State Control 


By 


A. C. MARSHALL, 


Special Commissioner to THE QUIVER 


In inserting this able statement of the case for 
necessarily m 


nean to imply an endorsement of the policy here advocated. 


the Editor does not 
See “Con- 


State Control 


versation Corner.” 


OOKING backwards a hundred years 


to the time when stage coaches had 
rolled to their zenith, one can well 

t the day. There is a 

y rking of dogs, the 

of the mu l tan-tara-tara 

e postb rn, and the excitement 
tal to 1 when peril often lurked 
hind t I ince of it all one con 

$s a mental inema of very hungry 
pie eating lrinking in stuffy rooms. 


The Old-time Inn 


And so far a ir immediate times are 
l vell take this point as 
con ring the question of our 


marked the real start 


1€ present tem. But in those days 

inn was a dire and strict necessity 

1 it ce idly to be a necessity it 

me merely a habit that, like the frog 

1 the fairy story, grew and grew and grew, 

t only in dimensions, but also in its degree 

potency a power for evil. Now, 

pped by the throat in the tentacles of 

s world-war the public-house habit 

ld be var hed for ever, and with it 

e atte vice, poverty and misery 
urectly attribut e to its development. 

At the sar time, there must be something 
rep] t ubit, something healthier, 
brighter re must still be | 

f 1 rt Personally, I should like 

think of tl places as inns, partly to 
ve some g romance of the open 

, but mainly because the word is an 
Anglo-Saxon one that aptly sums up the 
need. Etymologised by Nuttall in his 
uctionary, an inn is a “ house for the 


iging °° 
‘Odging and entertainment of travellers, 


and surely we are all of us travellers, seeking 
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or other for both lodging 
Anyway, there is a 
inn than in its 


at some time 
and entertainment ? 
sweeter ring in the word 
* tavern.” 


cousin ‘ 
The Main Essentials 

And now, to plunge full into the subject, 
are certain main essentials of the inn 
upon which the whole structure 
Primarily, alcohol, in any shape 


there 
of the futur 
must rest 


or form, must no longer be bought and solc 
for the private gain of any individual. 


Chis is the stiffest fence we have to take, 
the absolute control of the liquor traffic by 
the State and for the State. Secondly, inns 
must be light, airy, wholesome places where 
customers can sit down in comfort, and the 
vile old system of standing at a beer-sodden 
bar or counter to drink away the hours must 
be abolished. 

Then there is the complete elimination of 
the paid barmaid, over-dressed, and often 
engaged merely for her chatter and appear- 

to act as a lure and candle to moth- 
like male customers. This is a foregone 
conclusion, and in the State of Victoria, as 
a direct outcome of the war, barmaids have 
already been banned by the Legislative 
Assembly. Again, non-alcoholic drinks and 
sound food must be procurable at any time 
luring the recognised hours, and upon our 
there must be such a 
earchlight of cleanliness, frankness ard 
freedom that neither man, woman nor 
child need be ashamed to be seen in such 


ance 


inns of the future 


places. 

' But it must not be assumed that I am 
advocating a kind of universal tea-shop 
system. I do not intend to suggest for a 
moment that there should be a Lyons’ 
branch at every cross-road in the country 














































) rve as a latter-day memorial to the 

sibbet that once tood there. After all, 
ven the teashop is a habit of the last 

twenty vears, due to the fact that most ol 
us have had to journ some distance from 
home to our daily labour, and, in my opinion, 
even the tea shop h bit can become per- 
and is in no nse a panacea for 

runl ne r tl t lant ( 


Extinguish “ Pastrycook ” D-inking 
Moreover ( hop 
to be rendered as extinct and inettectiy 
as the Great Auk itself. I refer to that ty} 
of shop where high-class pastry is the 


ostensible business of the place, but wher« 


in reality, the px ion of a six-days’ 
licence (singularly inexpensive when c 
pared to the pub full licence) enablk 
proprietor to | e draught cl - 
In the | and few t 
ping cent! re without at least 
yvomen of th upper 1 ida 
r the tra t disguise of ¢ ’ 


igne than is good for them or 
their husbands can afford, and yet these 
very women are the first to condemn and 

ride the poor of their own sex who enter a 
public-house ! 

In other words, drinking in the future 
must not only be out of the hands of in- 
idual tradesmen, but must also be 

lised solely 
drinking, whether 
hops or behind semi-opaque screens in a 


li bar, must ( iway witl 
vith the entire ou k upon drink altere 
l there « t wave ol true te 
O \ i I ive to our weal 
ed stat ifter 1 r, when we l 
t ir every en ind all ur inte t 


only to recuperate, but to climb sull 
ther the ladder of national progress. 
sy far the greatest strides in the fashion 


nd remodelling of the public-house since 


ur began have been accomplished in tl 
bourhood of Carlisle. Here, owing to 
rtain Government work that is carried 
} f ively in the district, the authorit 
re faced by tl idden influx of work 
e to at y populated area In 


itself there were plenty of publ 


fashioned sort, many ol 
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them centuries old, with tiny cramped 


rooms and all t 


1at makes for bouts of secret 
lrinking, and these were packed to suffoca 


tion at those times when the many Govern 


ment employees were at liberty, and just 
» long as the houses were allowed to be 
open, 
Obviously, here was a case for stern 


necessitous reconstruction, but such work 
itutions as old as th 
accomplish¢ 
without time, without much consideration 
Moreover 


the need was so pressing, that on Saturda 
iufternoons, when this army of workers 
invaded Carlisle for shopping and _ thei 
ommon req nts, the whole city was 


turned more or less into a pandemoniu 


as the bar doo! 


The Control Board’s Policy 





Then it was that the Control Be 

t ) Ve! first G 

} . ' icy 

on ish They | th nd a disus 
post ol ] i! Ope A ] I 


placing behind the postal counter ma! 
barrels of beer on trestles 


formerly utilised for sorting 


metamorphosed into a kind of 
might find in any ( 


tinental city. IJ<itchens and the necessal 


executive sections were fitted up, and th 
lace in! rd time blossomed forth as t 
Gretna | I 


And the ‘ure of the first Government 


public inn t garish hghts glinting upol 
murro! nd coloured bottles ; it is not fas 


1 not even beer. What 
them inside 


i inli {ti l itness, and t 

knowle t t ill be quickly 

comfortably served with good food, with 
ithout beer, just as they may wish. 4 


O per! yrmed the 


opening cel iy at the Gretna Tavern 
the | f 191 nd he explained that thr 
bli ise took the ide ot neither 


teetotaller nor | r consumer, but aimed 


lely at the benefit of the individual. O09 


he first Su y of its opening 1t 1s interest 
r to te that over 1,000 per ple had re 


freshmeuts at this tavern, and that the stocs 


waters was completely exhau 


sted 


ol mine! 
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ro 

ter Oj 1 toxicants are sold 
Sur 

Whether tl Gretna Tavern marks 

tion of the » of drink in this countr 
alone can prove, but that it is a 

he right direction there can be no doubt 
che te és 


e interfering with the 
ind liberty of the subject to take 
tha has 


t become a 
substitute for it 


a 
} 


he 


» all the credit for 
lard for the publi 
must not be un 
rk carried on for 
c-ITouse Trust, a 


and 
food 


discourag 


districts, 
ile of 


can be a boon 
in the flesh of 
i line, but 
t it t] re 
I one 
to ex the 
r I nut 
I 1 OF 
T ( 
th our 
in un 
T \ 


for mere drin 


t, the keynote of 
ort, and the very 
to throw open the 

( 1 vee] 

eo par 
‘ king 
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PUBLIC-HOUSE 


{4 for every man, woman and child 
lation. A proportion of 
s, of course, due to higher 


small 


oF our popu 
this amazing total i 
luties levied upon alcohol on accourt of the 
and ne yielded more than 


twenty-two millions of pounds in additional 


war, becr al 
duty. 

That the country, as a whole, would be 
infinitely better off if this drink money 
could be diverted to the purposes of other 
and to the furtherance of 
comfort and happiness, there can 


trades, to savings, 


domestic 
be ’ 
days can possibly champion alcohol for the 
contribution it to our for 
there is plenty of proof that this particular 
argument is as hollow as a drum. Indeed, 
need go no farther than Russia for a 
complete answer, for in the Land of the 
Tsar the abolition of the State-owned 
of the most 
war—cost that 
sterling 


o doubt, and no one in these enlightened 


makes revenue, 


one 


and 
vodka one 
stirring events of this 
in 93 
annually, and yet within a year the people's 
savings had increased enormously, and there 


State-controlled 
soul 
millions 


country revenue 


was nothing to suggest in any way that the 
country was one whit the poorer. 

As a matter of fact, from a State outlook 
irly profitable reckoned 


Official 


beer is not particul: 


from the point of view of labour. 


figure how that to make beer to the value 
( i ereign labour only figures to the 
{ of ts. 6d., whilst with a pound’s worth 
of coal IIs. goes in payment of wages. 
\I r, 1 food material—trice, maize, 
rar, grain, etc.—is ed to-day in the 
rewing of beer to feed at the very least six 


millions of people. 


Prohibition or Reform ? 
We can, 


TY en 


therefore, throw the revenue 
1 that brings us 
» the blunt question—prohibition or 
eformed public-house ? So far as pro 
doubtful if the 


» be successfully in- 


! iced Still, a race of Gretna Taverns 
wuld go a considerable distance towards 
future achievement, and if prohibition 

re first applied to spirits an immediate 
uld accrue. One most interesting 

that following closely upon the 

of the war our women will be given 
franchise, and a Parliament representing 
vit of wom constituents would 

ibt ) r or later, seriously ap- 
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proach the question of partial and then of 
total prohibition. 

At all events, this has been the case in 
the United States of Amenca, where mar- 
vellous prosperity has followed a sweeping 
wave of temperance, independently of the 
war. The banishing of saloon and drinking 
bar has brought happier homes and more 
effective workers, whilst it is a singular 
fact that in most of the “ dry ” States high 
rates of wages prevail—and women are 
franchised |! 


An Enormous Effect 

Even in our own country, the work of 
the Liquor Traffic Control Board has had 
an enormous effect. In one squalid dis- 
trict of the Metropolis the cases of delirium 
tremens have been reduced from 10g to 
59 in a year, and this is attnbuted almost 
entirely to the enfor :d closing of publi 
houses between meal times. And an even 
more striking fact than this is a knowledge 
that our Prisons Commissioners have ac- 
tually shut up twenty of our prisons since 
the Control Board began its operations. 

Then again, the Output of Beer (Restric- 
tion) Act is accomplishing even more than 
its authors hoped for it, and we have been 
confronted with publicans who have almost 
exhausted their year’s supply, and who have 
had no alternative but to limit and ration 
their resources to customers. 

But the whole question of prohibition 
and the making of a temperate nation by 
Act of Parliament is led up to and met half 
way by the reconstruction of the public 
house, and for this we may certainly thank 
the war. 
tatives in our Parliament as the brewers and 


No party has so many represen- 


publicans, but the exigencies of a struggle 
for life or death have been far stronger than 
they. 


A Government Public-house 

The story of the very first Government 
built public-house must appeal to the most 
active disciple of temperance, and is well 
worth telling here. It exists at Annan, a 
little way over the Border in Scotland, and 


owes its birth to the success of the Carlisle 
movement. Here again are hordes of people 
engaged in some ! or other of Govern 
ment labour, and the house was. built 
primarily for their convenience and be t 
The building itself boast: only one storey, 


and is constructed in the shape of a lette: 
L. Around it is a pleasant garden, and the 
chief rooms look out upon the emerald 
sward of a well-kept bowling-green. At 
convenient intervals there are Swing doors 
giving entry or exit, and the place is divided 
into a refreshment hall and bar, a restaur- 
ant, a tea-room, a recreation room and 
cinema theatre combined, whilst there ar 
wash-places, kitchens and other arrang 
ments for comfort and efficiency. 

Right through the place there are sturdy 
Windsor chairs, with the G.R. cipher 
worked on the back. Big open stoves wan 
the place. 
where, and 
bring the food or drink. 


There are small tables every- 
smart uniformed waitresses 
There is a piano 
that anyone may play, writing tables for 
those who have just a few minutes for 
letter, billiard tables, papers to read. 

The tea-room is confined entirely to 
temperance beverages, but in the other 
rooms beer is served. A man may com 
here with his wife and children. Friends 
may meet here and discuss their affairs over 
a pot of tea or a mug of beer, certain that 
they will not be pressed to buy more beer 
when the mug is empty. 


The “* Atmosphere” 

And the whole atmosphere of the place 
suggests lightness and brightness. On th 
floors there is thick black and white linoleum, 
the ceilings are raftered, there is bnght 
colouring everywhere, plenty of light from 
the windows in the daytime, and neither the 
fear to look out nor that anyone may !0 k 
in reproachfully. In winter there is plent 
of pleasing, brightening fire-flickers, and 
the heat of summer the soothing current 
air through open windows. 

And to give some idea of the size of this 
particular public-house it may be mentioncé 
that the cinema theatre alone, which occupl® 
two-thirds of the width of the short arm 
the L, is capable of holding about three 
hundred people. Yet another Government 
built and owned public-house not far awa) 
has accommodation for no fewer than tw? 
hundred customers at a time. 

And if these strides can be taken in wat 
time, with the nation’s purse strings always 
strained, what may not be done direct 

Take awa! 
make mone} 


the sounds of peace are heard ? 


the knowledge that one can 
nd 


because another man drinks too much, 
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you have partly solved the drink problem. 


Wipe out the cave-like, shut-in, masked 
ling dens, and you have gone a step 
firther. Eliminate the sordid barmaid, and 
r food and non-alcoholic beverage of good 


ces, and you should stamp 
it the craving for drink that can only be 
ciated with a bar, private saloon or 


ty at fair pi 


rwise 


What about the Brewer? 


And what about the brewers and the 
blicans ? Are they to suffer because a 
it war has taken the blinkers from a 
eyes \re they to lose, perhaps, 
life’s savings because they have embarked 
lal that has become a national 
n¢ nY 
Pro tical questions these. Their 
( are ndent upon individual 
tances, but there is no suggestion 


at hardship need accrue to any particular 


$ With the remodelling of the publi 
the remodelling of the landlord 
ild be equally simple, and if he wer: 


is such a thing as buying 

out In fact, it was long ago suggested 
Gl yw that all the public-houses should 
<d and that their owner 


uld be bought out on the 


Lily ne 
1 occupiers 
I 


is of six or seven years’ purchase, 


Married to the Public-house 
t, wl I pens, the public-house 


tuture must be such that a man may 
e his wife 11 and find other men and 
ives the Broadly speaking, three 
of d t unhappiness owes its 
| the old-fashioned publi 
the love from mullons of 
and hildren, and drained their 


Ses even common 
In fact, not 


any ca 
SSiit 5s were 


denied them. 


too fine a point upon it, countless 
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men have been trying in the past to be 
married to the public-house and to a good 
woman at the same time, with the in- 
evitable result that they have become 
divorced from the latter. 

It is thus a fairly obvious problem in the 
lives of a goodly proportion of the masses 
whether they shail owe allegiance to the 
public-house or to their homes. On the 
one hand, by spending the evenings in public- 
houses they are bound to bring partial or 
total estrangement from wives and children ; 
on the other, to spend every evening at 
home provides no change after the day’s 
toil. 


Rest, Recreation and Refreshment 

In planning the public-house of the future 
then, cognisance of this fact is to be reckoned 
with, and the matter may best be summed 
up in the form of three R’s—Rest, Recrea- 
tion and Refreshment. If the inn after the 
war can provide Rest for husband and wife 
after their day’s toil; Recreation to change 
their trend of thought and brighten them 
mentally for another day ; and Refreshment 
to benefit them physically—then the war 
will not have been in vain. 

In God’s sight and in the eyes of the world, 
Britain’s public-houses of the past have 
been a disgrace and a hopeless blot upon 
ourname. In war's searchlight we have seen 
something of the vice, sin and misery, and 
some steps have been taken to reorganise 
and to re-construct. But it is only the 
beginning, the thinnest end of a thin wedge, 
and not until our public-houses are State 
owned and State controlled should we be in 
any way Satisfied. 

The case for total prohibition can at 
present look after itself, but in the years 
immediately ensuing alcohol must be sold 
by no person for that individual’s personal 
gain. 
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CUPID WIELDS A PEN - 
A Topical Story ” 
tll 
By BETTY S. MAXWELL fa 
} yea 
APTAIN EDGCOME, V.C., acclaimed Phen lerneath, im a fine, pointed 
by IKXing and country for his “' most hand -~ 
conspicuous bravery and resource in God 1 iy vile sak. 1 eee Za 
the field,’’ sat propped up in his bed, with ir of e deed. Cynthia has read us all th. 
great pile of letters on the breakfast-tray iragrap itting them out for us to keep ‘ nd 
thoes ‘thus. . It I me wish I had my youth again—for ro 
ut brave a 
It seemed as though all the fellows he 
iad ever known—at school, college, o1 With a smothered groan he did his best ingh 
luring his short journalistic career—had © Stille, Gilbert buried his head in the 7 
taken this opportunity of renewing his a How, and clenched—oh, so tightly—the aes 
quaintance, and writing to congratulate nly hand it was in his power ever to move — 
him on his achievement. agall _ 
There were gushing notes, from second Was it brave they called him? H 
isins far removed, and from maid who was so much of a coward he couldn't . 
ints; there were jolly ones from even bear her ever to see him again, as he 0k 
hums, and long, proud letters from hi was now, a feeble, ailing cripple, hideously that 
mother and two sisters. Phere was one carred Why, he daren’t even see or uit 
briefer than the rest and highly val d, write to her himself, lest the merc fact of evel 
from his father, ee eldom put pen to imply being in touch with her should break ‘ 
paper, and which was full of a pride that his self-control and cause him to say things gut 
vas very wonderful, and a great joy that he must never dream of again—now. Way 
his only son would shortly be restored to His cheek had seemed colossal, even befor with 
im. ; the war: but now—well, it was the com- orl 
And there was another—from one who Plete “ knock-out” of the most impossible a | 
meant more to Gilbert E-dgcome than wonderful, heave nly dream he'd been foo! ’ | 
ne or anything on earth. enough to build on, 1 ae 
It was down two sheets of foolscap, and For V.( ire costly decorations. There — 
ontained two different handwritings; and 'S always the chance that the man who meth 
the reading of it took the captain longer than bids for one will be asked to pay the full me i 
the whole batch of others put together: price—his own life — 
Gilbert own account had been qut j An 
Drak CAPTAIN EpGcome (it ran),— heavy en his strong right hand (which id | 
be ““— co: : to Mpener apt ne th mus the doctor ter all, had had to amputate) it la 
: sheet a | ‘sure ' nd an ugl ir, which ran all down one wind 
Niacin more than GLAn, and awtuilly | t«f cheek and, to ! mind, disfigured him. An 
"y | teld ildl every man t out Being ne { | by the most overwhelm- hol: 
V.C., but 1 ladder it’s you that t ing. dis ' * thoughts he had ever lear | 
that you’re nearly well again and shortly comin beneath is breath, for having harboure tO, 
gE RF eee Aaa for even one moment, the convicti Bu 
nded! I’m’'so awfully s ry, and hi pe is not that the price of doing his duty might be the ti 
ifully bad, or hurting very much. The ne WS- too stagyeringly great. solng 
n saiae toa I'm hot ine a 4 ri ht. To die himself were easy ; but to have when 
It seems so nfair 1 should be hurt whil we're to live—and lose Cynthia—put her out ol gotter 
: | A al hee Roser Mag meee = pl ee b his life so completely that to him she would we 
H how we be, to all intents and purposes, dead indeel Thr 
Rh ers ence gecheellbcin mest remembrances—and $0 __ipat was going to be a battle grimmer in Cyr 
Cyntaia K. Baarruwaite. its intensity, and more pain il in its Conse Ol the 
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CUPID 


ences, than the one he had but now just 
red in france; and with closed eyes 
a pretence of sleep so clever that his 
was quite deceived by it, he fought 
two long | single-handed, against 
he fiends which a vivid imagination, 
e with an array of black, empty 

rs in front of it, could conjure up. 
1en nurse brought his lunch a little 
find her patient dressed and 


ours, 


g by the window, with a pencil clutched 
minedly in his left hand and envelopes 
tepaper scattered broadcast, all 


} 
ind him 


‘Writing love-letters ?”’ she asked teas- 
ly, capturing a stray sheet which flut- 


1 to the ¢ ind; ‘‘or do you, being a 

list, get so tired of writing those in 

ries that you only send just business 
rself ? ”’ 

Except when writing te you, Sister. 

10 | looking reproachful! You 

s if y eren’t perfectly well aware 

t it’s you nurses who’re responsible for 

half the love-letters in the post-bag 

ay. 


Really, Captain Edgcome, anyone might 
ng home in a day or so, the 


ou I¢ 

1 cl e to frivol! But get along 
your letters. I wouldn't interrupt for 
! The post goes out at one, so I'll 

k for them later,”’ and with a merry 
he hurried on her way. 


nt steadily on with his task, 


correspondents slowly and 


making cheery 


all his 
y jokes as to 
round ungainly scrawl, which was all 
could manage vet 

1 then, when all the rest were answered, 
his hand was growing tired, he came 
last to the 


ndow-sill 


Cynthia's, 

before him. 
of all the batch, with the fine, 
the bottom, the 
ar old man he had also grown so fond of, 
is never in this world going to be replied 


lying open on 


And this, 


irly writing at from 


But, because the answer was there all 
> time, locked away in his heart, he was 
to keep that letter for ever and ever, 
en all the rest were crumpled and for- 
tten, and nothing but charred ashes in 
ome distant grate. 
England. 
a corner 


[hree days later he was back in 
Cynthia read of his arrival in 


hews es 
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Among the arrivals at - — yesterday was 
Captain Edgcome, V.C. He passed unrecognised by 
the crowd, and appeared in the highest possible 
spirits. His arm was the only uncheerful thing about 
him. “ And I’ll soon get used to that,” he told our 
Representative gaily, as he made his wav to th 
Scotch express. The Captain, like most of out 
British heroes, was going straight home, preferring 
the seclusion of life in his native town to the pub- 
licity which would inevitably attend him if he r 
mained for long in the city. 

So he was at home again. Then surely he 
would come and see them now. Perhaps 
it was for this he had not answered them 
letter, wishing to come and see them pet 
sonally instead, and cause them thus a far 
more joyful surprise. 

And yet he must have known how anxious 
they had been. Why had he written, since 
his illness, to everyone else, and not one 


line to them. He used to write once a 
week—long, interesting letters she read 
aloud to Mr. and Mrs. Braithwaite, and 


then locked carefully away, in the bottom 
of her jewel-case, among her treasures. 
The days lengthened into one, two months 
and still they had no word from him. 
But little Bobby Wildrow, who had only 
seen him once (and then at their house) 
received a post card; while Mrs. Gilding, 
whose son was Gilbert’s chum, and in the 
same regiment, heard every other week. 
During this time, because she lived in a 
Garden City—one of those places wherein 
‘nothing is held holy, nothing sacred, 
where the most private affairs of one per 
son are known and talked of by every holde: 


on the allotment—people used to ask 
Cynthia questions which cut her to the 
quick. 


“It was very strange,” they said, “ h« 
hadn’t written, when they had always been 
so good to him. Why, he had almost lived 
at their house while his regiment was sta 
tioned in the neighbourhood.” 

It was one old wiseacre who lived across 
the way, in a doll’s house villa the replica 
of their own, who supplied the girl with the 
idea which at least approached the truth 
of why he never came. 

“Captain Edgcome’s badly wounded, 
she said one day to Cynthia. ‘“ My hus 
band met him in Glasgow, when he was 
up there last week-end. He says the scar on 
his face is something pitiful; it has quite 
spoilt all his looks ; and he'll never be any- 
thing but a cripple now, with only his leit 
I expect he’ll be ashamed for his old 
him now.” 


band. 


friends to see 
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(Ashamed He Just 

has done ! And the girl’s 
ice rang out indignantly even in the ears 
f a rather deaf old lady. 

Yes, yes, my dear—and so do all of us 
think, who haven’t seen him. But suppose 
now, just for instance, you found yourself 
tied to a helpless cripple for all the rest of 
your life—then doubtless change 
your mind.’ 
lied to a cripple for life.” 

themselves in Cynthia’s head, 


1ould be proud ! 
nk what he 2 





you'd 


The words 
fixed and 
would not be ousted. 

What was it Gilbert had said, only the 
week before he went out, the morning he 
had heard one of his friends was going to be 
married. “ It’s arisky thing to do,” he had 
told her, and when she asked him why: 

** Because a fellow never knows what may 
happen to him out there; and, to my mind, 


a chap has no right to ask a girl to marry 


him, when there’s the risk he may come 
home a cripple.” 
How could she have forgotten? And 


those queer ideas of chivalry he held, that 
so many Englishmen seemed to share with 
him. 

It was not fair to the girl to be tied to 
perfectly fair—ever 


i. cripple. But it was 
heroic—to teach a girl to 
then 


maimed 


honourable and 
are for him; 
perchance had 
ill alone, to mend a broken heart as best 
he could—and ruin both their lives! 

And then, almost before she was aware 
yf it, a great idea sprang up in Cynthia's 

irt, and grew into the biggest resolution 
of her life. She would beat him at this game 
f stupid reasoning. She would drag him 


and because the war 


him—to leave her 


from his pose of righteous martyr, and make 
him, and every other Englishman, coni{c 
that their ideas were wrong. 
She would league every English girl 
rainst him, and with the tongues of a much- 
vronged sex, bravely demand their rights. 
She would fling him a challenge. She 
would write the most convincing, argumen- 
tative letters and articles to the press, that 
a pen, wielded by love itself, could invent. 
She, who had carned off prize after prize 
for poems and essays at school and college, 
turn her talents to 


would some account. 


She would write stories and contribute one 
to every magazine that Gilbert Edgcome 
wrote for, 

She would create such agitation in jour- 
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nalistic circles that he would be bound to 
notice it—perhaps he would even answer— 
name—and she 
must keep her friends and relatives, even 
her granny and grandfather, in ignorance of 
the writer’s identity. 

Taking advantage of Nora’s holidays from 
school to leave her in charge of the old 
couple for a fortnight, Cynthia went away 
to the country for a change. : 

She 
time, to judge fron 


she must take an assumed 


spent a lazy, peaceful, uneventful 


her letters home: but 


’ 


shortly after her return “‘ things ” began to 
hum. 

During her al e a series of letters had 
appeared in the Da Venu, the Morning 
R lle, and other paper sicned by 
‘Shrewd Observer,’’ complaining of the 
changeable natures of the wounded officers 


and who were back in 


from the front. 


men this country 


* The joys of simple home life,” it seemed, 
“no longer ay led to them’ 


fused to get married, many of 


, 


they ‘re- 
them even 


pea 


ments con- 
Was thus 


no longer came up to 
had been 


choosing to break off the engags 
trac ted 
because English girl 


t] 


before they went away. 


eir new ideals, or because they 


o fussed over and lionised as heroes that 
wished to pay homage, but 
Was it pride 
bashfulness ? Or did a wounded man actu- 
ally dare to think that an 

vould like him the less because he now per- 


they no longer 
only to receive it ? or only 


English girl 


chance had only one 
And so on—ar 


leg instead of two? 


d so on. 


Broken-hearted damsels, 


and conditions of people, were 
thick of it. 


** No man worth his salt, 


indignant rela- 
tives, all sorts 
instantly in the 
wrote the men 
‘asks a girl to be wife who is himself ¢ 


cripple I ht 


he might accept him, possibly 


out of pity is correspondents 
bless their hearts, had 


pity is intolerable, and in the end she would 


many 
intimated) ; but 


be bound to rue it. 

Shoals of letters poured in every day. 

Cynthia, together with most of her world, 
was idly interested in them. 

The day she came home public interest 
ie extent that an article 
had been written on the subject—again by 
** Shrewd Observer ’’—and this was pounced 
ected, the 


had been roused to t 


upon, and turned about, and dis 
next day, by one “ True Version,” who, 
in his turn, was displaced by “ Gilbert 
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Writ ve-letters ?’ she 
a Stray eet which fluttered 


asked teasingly, capturing 
to the ground "—p. 489. 


Orawn by 








Edgcome”’ (with the V.C. stowed away in 
corner, for the delectation of the public, 

to the disgust of himself), who filled a 
lumn with terse, clear-cut phrases which 
showed up his opinions—and left other folk 
possessing them—and which Cynthia cut 
out of the paper, with the eager light of 
battle shining in her eyes. The excitement 
would have died down if it had been left 
entirely to the newspapers. But when all 
these grew tired the monthlies took their 
turn. 

If sceptics think it impossible that a 
young girl’s first stories should have found 
berths so easily, let me contradict them. 
Cynthia’s stories would have been accepted 
by British magazines anywhere, any time ; 
imply because they were written by a pen 

hich had love, in the highest sense of the 

rd, for its theme, and was inspired alto- 
ther by love of a kind that conquers all 
hings. 

The pen wrote. It was Cupid himself who 

ielded it. 

Gilbert Edgcome, his nerves on edge with 
the acutest irritation, began—in a fierce, 
exulting way—to enjoy himself. 

ld becomes unbear 
about. It is the 
ins and sorrows which isolate themselve 


No grief in the 


ith you in the dead of night that eat the 
This stubborn ‘‘ Shrewd Observer,” for all 
it he entirely disagre¢ with him, was the 

tonic he had been needing. He brought 


Gilbert back to himself again 
His old trick of me multitudes—which 
t ht would have forsaken him, now 


f had left its mark on him—he found as 


H{e was in his best form as he dashed off 


vers to the lett His pen was never 
kilful than the night he twisted poor 
Cynt ( ll to piece His belief in 
© so | I Wai doing, a l 
I int t! I wav but re in 
i | trengthened, if 
‘ | {] { 
ther side of e question seemed no 
him than 1 eless prattle of a 
t ( fin print, and 
it | riting on 

identit the author he never 

ite hen not o 
ht continual f 
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Then came three short stories in succes- 
sion—the most vivid, realistic life stories 
printed in any magazine since the war, 
Gilbert saw “ Shrewd Observer” on the 
title page, and read them, one by one, with 
a hawk’s eyes for defects, and the keen 
delight of a born duellist with words—at 
the challenge held therein. 

“The Cowardly Hero,” which was a 
striking story, with the same old theme, in 
a novel and realistic background, was th 
subject of a scathing criticism from h 
pen. 

It was after this, for the first time, that 
Cynthia began to feel the strain of the 
contest. 

Her sole comfort then was old Mrs. 
Braithwaite, who, with the keen insight of 
those who are naturally silent, and feel for 
those they love very much, had discovered 
the girl’s heartache from the very begin- 
ning, and in some way all her own—which 
Cynthia thought miraculous—guessed fron 
whence those stories came. 

The two shared the secret with no one 
else, and concocted tales between them; 
and towards the end of the fight, when 
Cynthia’s pen grew tired, and her brain very 
weary, 1t was the old lady’s indomitable will 
which kept her from going to pieces 

* He’s worth fighting for,’’ she said, “ and 
if that tale you're going to write for the 
Christmas double number doesn't finish 
him, my name isn’t Granny Braithwaite 

“*T doubt my ideas will give out befor 
then,” Cynthia would reply wearily 

Gilbert was himself providing a story for 
that number, and he congratulated himself 
on the title, ‘‘ Woman Proposes,” whic! 
was advertised when the tale was yet 
myth at the back of his brain With this 


he intended to conclude his campaign against 


his adversary, making his final exit with 


colours flying and victory publicly assured 
It was the finest thing he had ev 

penne 1, and it w in the fullest conhdet 

and certainty of victory that he looked for 


ward to “ Shrewd Observer's ”’ usual con 
tribution. 

But Cynthia was quite worn out, an 1 now 
failed ignominiously Her ideas had all 


oozed out, and it seemed to her that life 
was not worth living, and that journalism 
was the cruellest, bitterest, most heart 
breaking profession in the wol 


Therefore, when Gilbert opened Th 
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iter he found himself been so very sure she was right and he was 
[here was no story, wrong 
ze, from the pen of his \ni was he right, after all ? 
He began to doubt it. 
m he had a strange A woman thought not, anyhow—and a 
s and defeat. woman was nearer to the angels in kin than 
blow been too hard?’’ man. 
| seeming buoyancy of And it was he who had hurt her. He 
lisplayed on all former must get her address from the publishers, 
nty wav he had emerged and go and beg her pardon like a man; 
tings, confident and im and he would ask her advice—and if she 


ul been the very joy of were like her stories she would help him. 
But what did he want her to help him 


editorial page with ? 
egretted that our old And, dimly, he began to put his want into 
Observer,’ had been for- words: 
rs to write any more at “If one noble woman had a heart big 
rves were all unstrung, enough and great enough to think half the 
knocked up.” things she had written—why, perhaps even 
i after all! Cynthia, the purest and noblest of all 


twinge of uneasiness; women, in the tenderness of her own warm 


in with overwhelming heart——” 
sje 
he had pitted himself 
A woman whom And with bowed head, and the dawn- 
written at, and argued ing of a great wonder in his eyes, Gilbert 
orked so hard she had Edgcome, on the eve of vicrory, sat 


and all because she had welcoming DEFEAT. 








PEACE 


By GRACE MARY GOLDEN 


HEN, after storm, the angry sea 
Sinks peacefully to rest again, 
And winds and waves sleep quietly— 
The calm that comes at last to reign 
Seems deeper than the peace that stays 


Through summer days. 


So, when my soul has known the storm 
Of grief, and bitter sorrow’s cloud, 
Felt disillusionment transform 
All things : yet still in faith has bowed— 
There comes, when I the depths have trod, 
The peace of God. 
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THE WORLD'S MOST 
SACRED TOMBS 


By 


HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 


The establishment of permanent cemeteries 


for our fallen heroes in France, coupled with 
of the burial places of the old Bible heroes in Mesopotamia and 
into prominence in our struggle with Turkey, makes a refer- 


As the writer points out, the 


ever taised by man is a tomb, but be it a costly mausoleum, an 


nt, or a humble grave, they all speak of love—that love which triumphs 


over death. 


the f . | > < mo 
Palestine likely to com>? 
ence to t cred and historic tombs of timely interest. 
[. is only natural that mankind should 
the closest interest in the burial 
places of the fallen. We like to care 
r the place where our loved ones are 


in all times the sepulchres of great 


good people have been held in the 
tre 

It i t to note that the most 

tif the world is a tomb, 

| the memory 

\ the far-famed Taj 

{ tl Jumna, near 

| ly | ing, rightly 

f the world, 

i r Shah Jehan as a 

ing I for the body of his be- 

1. It is often said that 


favourite wife of this great 

i that the architect who 
ened her 1 leum was thrown from 
| so that he should not 


al I tructure. Tvidence, 
that both these 

] rything points 

] rh l only one 

ention of the 

rs after the 

We | that Arjumand enjoyed 
ful married life, and 

that | at least her husband 

no other wife.”’ She bore him seven 
n, ar lied in giving birth to the 
th in the r 1629, while on a journey 
her he Deccan Provinces, 
i t went out of the life 
m of all emperors. Crushed 

I in grief, Shah Jehan 


hastened back to Agra with the body of his 
beloved. Then he sent for Ustad-Isa, a cun- 
ning architect, and bade him prepare a 
memorial such as neither woman nor man 
had ever had in the history of the world 
before. 

Then was commenced the building of 
the Taj, which is to-day and always will 
be the gem of Oriental architecture. An army 
of twenty thousand skilled workmen were 
employed upon it for eighteen years. What 
it cost no one knows, but it certainly must 
have run into several million pounds sterling. 
The wages paid to the masons alone totalled 
£600,000. When the body of 
Arjumand was laid with great ceremony and 
pomp under the centre of the great dome 
in the place of honour. Years later the 
remains of Shah Jehan were also laid beside 
those of his beloved partner. 

This great monument on the banks of the 
Jumna is built of rare marbles gathered from 
all parts of Asia, delicately and wonderfully 
carved and chased, and further adorned with 
Its principal feature is the 


finished, 


precious stones 
great central dome, towering 235 feet into 
the air, surrounded by slender, graceful 
the whole rising from a lovely 
garden of cypress trees. As you approach it, 
across the marble-tiled court with its crystal 
lakes and fountains, and note its various 
details, you marvel at the ingenuity of the 
brain that conceived it. The pierced screens 
in the windows and doorways, the coloured 
inlays in delicate patterns, the letters in- 
laid with black marbles, the carvings in low 
relief, and the carved panels and mouldings 
and the other details are all perfect in their 


minarets, 
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appropr in their application, 


nious in their design. 


Vithin the darkened sepulchral chamber 


tle can be seen at first, but as your cyes 








become accustomed to the gloom you can 
distinguish the tombs of Shah Jehan and his 


Their actual remains are in the 
} 


consort. 

crypt beneath. The tom 

white marble, around which is a wonderful 
reen, over 6 feet in height, 

formed of pierced 

l Both screen and | 


ss are of the finest 


tracery 





nber are inlaid with 


cious stones—cornelians, | 


malachite. You cann 


; | 
ites, turquoises, lapis-lazul 
{ 

tand before this screen and 


l, 
| 
gaze upon those white marble 
tombs beyond without realis- 
ing that the Taj is something 
more than a costly mauso- 


of his wife Sarah at Hebron, near RBethle. 
hem, which is to-day marked by a mosque 
It is one of the most profoundly interesting 
of the sacred places of the Holy Land, en 
deared by its historical associations alike 
to Christians, Jews, and Moslems. We read 
in Genesis the pathetic story of the death 
of Sarah “in Kirjath-arba; the same is 
Hebron in the land of Canaan,” and of 











leum. t stands, as nothing 
else in the world st l fo. 
the great and lasti1 levotion 
of a man for a woman. J 
mber that it was erected in 
eternal honour of ' it 
p littl , re t] Interior of the ‘‘ Garden Tomb” be- Phots: American Colany, 
i riiuts at sh seinen neath ‘*Gordon’s Calvary,’’ Jerusalem. — 
I | di ) 1 fait} 
t] day denies to woman the Abraham mourning for her, and of his 
n of a soul In a word, the Taj appeal to the sons of Heth, as a stranger 
I for love leep, sincere, and Jastir and sojourner with thet to entreat 
It ch love t that led Abr m = Ephron, the n of Zohar, t ive him the 
t I e a plot « 1 for the burial cave of Machy h at tl end of his field, 
for as much money as It was 
I {ol rying-place ; 
of Abr we t 
lephi th foul r 
el of silver as 
» the treld 1 ¢ 
| the trees of the field we 
ire unto Abraham 1o! 
Here lx laid Sarah, his 
wile to rest Here later 
Isaac and Ishmael — buried 
Abraham, after he had died i! 
a good old age Here, later 
til Esau and Jacob buned 





Isaac : who died old and full 
{ days Here le bekah wa 
ud, and here J cob buried 


Leah and gave instructions 4 
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seeing the tomb are conducted 
upstairs and shown a room in 
which, behind a grating, lies a 
modern - looking sarcophagus 
said to be a copy of the onc 
in which the body of David 
lies in the vault beneath. 
The famous Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, of course, 
occupies the site where, it is 
claimed, the tomb of Christ 
was discovered, in the 
of Constantine, by the latter’s 
mother. Whether this was the 
actual earthly burial place of 
our Lord no can 





reign 


one posi- 





Photo 


verusalem 


Joseph's Tomb 
near Shechem 


uuld be burie 


1 here, which desire his sons 
1 of the old Bible patri 
to-day surrounded by a high wall 
ve itself rises a fine mosque 
tr the Mol medans control it, 


“ptions. do 


and, with 
not permit 
l to enter it. 
istians to gaze upon the 
iments which are 


otees 


to severally 
es of sepulchre in 
late King Edward, 
Land as Prince of 


said 


the ad- 
tombs sacred 
Bible 
undoubtedly 


its 


stine and 
nany 
old heroes. 
genuine, 
ot not a few 1s more 
it Turkey is at war, 
e | 


G rall peaking, however, we 


ly sites are being 


be perfectly safe, 
as sacred to Moslems 

man 

appear to be particu- 

On Mount 
buildings 


numents. 
of domed 
ng the tomb of David 
David was buried 
the Apostles speak ol 


and near 


their day 

century, even before 
ly Sepulchre was built 
by a Christian edifice 
he tomb of David. Visitors desirous of 
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in 


American Colony 





tively say. Be that as it 
the Holy Sepulchre 
rightly regarded 
the most sacred of 
tombstone is a marble 
long, 


may, 

here is as 
among 
actual 
fect enclosed by a 
measuring about leet 
Marble slabs encrust the walls 


places The 
slab about 5 
chapel roughly 
by 18 feet. 


26 


Tomb of Aaron 
Mount Hor. 








reverence. 


name having grown 
out of the tradition 
that St. James lay 
concealed here, with- 
out food, from the 
time of Christ’s be 
trayal until His re- 
surrection. A later 
tradition fixes this 
grotto as his tomb. 
It is connected with 
the tomb of Zacha- 
rias, a pyramidical 
tructure standing 
30 feet high, by a 
long, rock-cut pass- 
age. Then, on 
Gordon’s Calvary,” 
eminence outside 
the city walls, we 
ve an old tom! 
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within and without. 
structure is profusely ornamented. Lamps 
and candelabra hang 
it is really a wonderful piece of work, and 
no one can gaze upon 
sacred associations without a feeling of deep 


The first is a strang 





Absalom’s Pillar and Tombs of 
St. James and Zacharias. 


The face of the 


before it. Indeed, 


it and recall its 


In the Valley of Jehoshaphat, just out- 
side the Holy City, we 
tombs of the Apostle James andof Zacharias 


have the reputed 


. —— _ belief being that this 
was the veritable 
earthly resting-place 
of the Saviour. 
An [English society 
bought the ground 
here, including the 
tomb, and it has 
become quite a place 


| 
| 


of Western pilgrim- 
age. A little way 
along the Damascus 
road, not far fron 
this spot, are the 
tombs of the kings 
An early, but mis 
leading, tradition 
connected these 
tombs with the 
Photo: Amerioan Colony, burial places of some 
Jerusalem. 

of the kings of 

Judah, which gave 
rise to the present name. 

Just beyond the Mount of Olives, which 
overlooks Jerusalem, lies the charming little 
village of Bethany, where dwelt Martha and 
Mary, whom Jesus loved, and also Lazarus 
The latter’s tomb is pointed out a little 
way to the north of the village, along one 
of the winding pathways. It is a cave deej 
down in the earth, and is reached by a flight 
of steps leading into a small antechamber 


open erection, the from which a few additional steps lead int 










Reputed Tomb of 
on the Euphrates 


the tomb itself. Above the tomb rises a 
mosque with a small minaret, for the Mos 
lems, who regard Lazarus as a saint, have 


Jonah at Kefil note 
near Nedjet. . 
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taken possession of the place. Although it 
; doubtful whether this spot really marks 
e resting of Lazarus, there would 
m to be eve reason to accept the monu- 

n the 1 between Jerusalem and 

¥ the site of the burial 

Rachel. It I four miles from Jeru- 


Bethlehem. Its authen- 


is ; by most scholars. In the 

of M pillar marked the spot, while 
centuri t was indicated by a mound 
ies. Lhe present building, which is 
the form of a mosque, is much visited by 
Ss, pal tly Jews. We all know 


Rachel’s Tomb 
Jerusalem. 


Bible st of how Jacob, just before 

> died, gave to ] on Joseph a pathetic 
of Rachel’s death, telling of her 

ng and | buried as they came from 


was but yet a litth 


ay phrath-—the same is 
ethleh« 

ihe { is rdly possible to name 

! her ipposed grave doe 

exist, = ol them are palpably 

ved tomb of Eve 

Jed of Mohammedan pil 

A rding to Moslem tradition 


+} 


mother of the race was a veritable 
intess, and her tomb is cver 120 feet in 
ngth. Then they point out the spot where 


“ses was interred, away in the wilderness 


the south of Jerusalem, yet “no man 
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knoweth where Moses was buried.” It is 
these shrines, so obviously fictitious, that 
make many doubt the authenticity of others 
which tradition has pointed out as the 
actual site for many centuries. 

To the south of Sychar, in Central Pales- 
tine, lies the so-called tomb of Joseph. A 
tradition of the fourth century locates here 
the “parcel of ground” where Jacob, on 
his return from Padan-aram, spread his tent 
and erected an altar, the land having been 
bought for a hundred pieces of money from 
the children of Hamor. It was afterwards 
given to his son Joseph, and there the 





Photos American Gelciuy 
Jerusalem, 


children of Israel laid the benes of Joseph 
when they came out of Egypt. Mention 
should also be made of Joshua’s tomb at 
Tibnah, to the south-east of the Sea of 
Galilee. From the fifth century one of the 
many rock groves here has been pointed 
out as being the burial place of Joshua. 
Right down in the south-east of Palestine, 
on the borders of the great Arabian desert, 
where once stood Petra, the Edom of the 
Bible, rises Mount Hor, on the eastern peak 
of which is the traditional tomb of Aaron. 
A number of ruins also dot the summit, 
supposed to be the remains of an old monas- 
tery. Here, it is declared, Aaron was buried, 
and pilgrimages are occasionally made to 
his tomb. The latter is in the custody of the 
Mohammedans, and it requires some tact 
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British Military Cemetery Photo : Newspaper 
at the Front. Cematrations, Sots 
to induce them to allow Christians to enter. his fellows. He has done so from the earliest 
he structure 1s a miserable modern build-  times—not for show, not out of rivalry, not 
containing a modern-looking sarco- because it is the fashion, but for love, out 
phagus., ol respect and reverence tor the departed : 
Entering the edifice, one descends a And it is that same love which animates 
urow passage from a chapel to a sub our soldiers to-day, amid the noise and 
erranean vault, where a light is necessary trife of battle, to remember the resting-place 
reveal the somewhat strange contents. of their fallen comrade on the stricken 
Upon the tomb the Mohammedans have fields of Flanders , 
ced a number of garments, though for It is more than gratifying, therefore, t 
hat purpose it is hard to determine. The learn that the War Olfice | created 
tradition that Aaron was buried here is cer pecial department whose duty it is to pre 
inly very ancient, and is mentioned by erve our soldiers’ graves. Ever since the 
Josephus. Battle of the Marne, units of the Adjutants- 
There are many Arabic and Hebrew General's department were formed for this 
riptions scattered about the building, very purpose in France and Belgium, and 
idently the work of pilgrims. The view later in Egypt and Salonika, and more re 
from the top is striking, including, as it cently in Mesopotamia. Their duty 15 t 
the necropolis of Petra, the gorges register the position of all graves and fur 
chasms of the mountains, and, to the ther see that they are marked with durable 





t, the desert of Arabia. wooden crosses bearing a metal inscriptol 

\lthough we know that many of thes« giving the name, number, rank, regiment Briti 
ld Bible tombs cannot possibly be genuine and date of death =e 
et the very fact that they have been revered So far as our armies in Irance are con 

acred sites for many centuries is a strik cerned, the cemeteries are immediately be 


reminder of man’s natural instinct to hind the British front and near the Field 
remember and honour the resting-place of Ambulances, the Casualty Clearing Stations, 
500 
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and the hospitals farther back. The land 
has been generously given by the French 


Government as a permanent resting-place 


for our fallen heroes. 

Furthermore, both Governments have 
entered into greement to provide for 
their maintenance in perpetuity, and a 
National Committee, to care for these 
eraves after the war, has been appointed. 
With the King’s consent the Prince of 
Wales has accepted the Presidency of this 

ittee endeavour to inter our 
n sol i recognised cemeteries, 
be maintain by both nations, is a 
*htful and commendable action, and 
which will be more than appreciated by 
relatives friends. 

( Lil men from the front tell 

t the meteries are in woods and 
iy rts. 
are quiet, secluded, delightful 


retreats,” said one of the chaplains, “a 
fit resting-place after the noise of battle. 
As I have stood in these cemeteries,” he 
continued, “‘and watched the interments 
carried out, I lave often wished that folks 
at home wlio have lost dear ones could be 
there to witness the honour and respect that 
is paid to the mortal remains of these heroes. 
Each rests in a separate grave, and each 
bears its own wooden cross. I found the 
men who tend these cemeteries 
itself. They never seem to be able to do 
enough for those that sleep there. They 
have fenced them in, erecting in some cases 
most charming entrances, built paths, erected 
seats, and covered the mounds with grass 


kindness 


and flowers. In fact, the soldiers’ ceme- 
teries in France are quite a picture.” Thus 
are the memories of our fallen heroes 


cherished, and love, life, hope—not death 
triumphs, 
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tell myself that I 





was from the cave tl 
“Tt looks like it. 


“Ves, ves! Now, by 





” 


all means. 


Can’t we do some- He picked up his can, and led the way 
down the winding paths, to and fro, till 
ind gazed at her they reached the garden foot, where was 
is hands upon a the hidden door of his cave “Wait until 
pron. [ make a light,” said he, going in and 
ar * leaving her outside. 
that a desire to Presently he called, and she slipped under 
ia eat deal to the tangle of creepers and entered, 
ike he « le Within, upon the rough wooden table, 
he truth Is there there was a lantern, which burned with a 
lo ot want me to strong, clear light. 
Ksler went to a shelf and took down a 
im abrupt] ox. He set it upon the table near the 
t have time light, and unlocked it with a little key he 
’ ’ + 4 k ‘ 

1 He look Inside re various very small 
llenged him, and package er. He unfastened 
tive face did not yn ' her hand a circular 

object f a halfpenny. 


replied simply ‘What on earth it?” she asked. 
and he smiled I take it to be button, Fraulein. 
If u hold it to the light you will see 
e owned, “that that it is pierced.” He unrolled another 
’s col A bit of black k about three inches long 
vestigations, duced. Phat is a fragment of lead 
on for some ‘ |,” he informed her 
Another pack mtained shreds of 
ly. fibrous stuff, w i ere possibl portions 
,’ he went on me kind of fabric, cloth or the like. 
e with intentness, There w ilso a bit of bent wire which 
it cle | ce dC a hairpin; and 
I 1 and gazed last | most ficant of all, the wire 
where to f1 e of a pair of pince-nez glasses. 
many That s all 
vith a half laugh You { 1 these?” she asked, gazing 
er lone, I want t them 1 on 
I do t want I nd tl 1 t nd,” he replied, 
t it til we poi » the | nd the sifter which 
ng definite } ticed on he r vus visit. “The 
Friiul . | t ou all collected 
len tl ht me from the the Gaura Draculuj. 
| t wh he I d the bit accidentally when 
ing?” | 5 tt i cave one day and 
( “Yes, Friu ndering. I was skit the sand as 
[ sat, and my fing 1c upon this little 
ething he re- hard thing. I exa d it carefully, cut 
of specul on ff a tiny it I d it was a pencil 
ynly th , Chat set é iinkin I collected sand 
1 moved a pebble from round the edges here it was deepest, 
1) do all I can,” and this is the result sifting so f.r.” 
ment which Camiola sat on the table, arms locked 
vin with. you round her knee ) rried away that she 
omething could think of nothing else 
Chen, he I eems to be 
anything! ” she an- evidence that had been there—that it 


t they disappeared ? 


All that is there was 
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ertainly once the property of human Baron von Orenfels had invited the whole 
el How it got into the sand is the’ party to lunch at the Round Tower next 
week? ” 
but,” cried the girl, “how could “Yes; we have agreed to go.” 
sibly all fall down a fissure and “Could you have a headache and stay 











e no trace behind? They say there was’ behind?” he suggested “They will not 
even a footmark! ” Want me just to go down to Iidestadt 
1 believe that to be quite true, Friu- There are plenty of men to look after th 
My aunt herself can bear witness ladies, and E-rwald to stable the mules,’ 
to it.” She hesitated “T could not very we 
Well, what can be the explanation?” say I was then go out, could I: 
At present there only seems one—the — she objected 
ne the people hereabouts believe—that He coloured a little. “ Ne y need ki 
e is a monster who lives down there’ you had gone.” 
nd that he showed himself. They may “How do you mean?” she cried. 
ve been paralysed with terror. He was “If you tell Miss Marston that you 
probably lurking in a recess of his den, to be left quiet until you ring, she wi 
as to take them from the rear. If he not disturb you, we ild she? ” 
ve them into the pit, his huge tail may “Of course n 
e swept the sand smooth behind him.” “Very well You can go t of y 
Esler, you don’t yourself believe it?” room by the secret door, and d 
cried, almost imploringly. tairs that bring you out here in 
He hesitated. “JT did not at first,” he Camiola l ped Involuntary H tart 
ed slowly. ma p here in the moun as if she had struck 
ns, however, one grows to think that ‘Friiulein, I ought not to have pi 
ere are strange things——” this,” he iid in a hurried murmur; 
He did not finish his sentence. The look did not reflect You would trust 
er eyes told him that she understood. elf to 1 e, you we ild out W 
They both remained silent for some time, by a way that no one knows, you \ 
ndering She was the first to speak, go toa pla c r da er, and, as it 
\We must not let the others go there,” not be known even that you were out, t 
he in a low voice would be in doubt as to where to s 
I am very g ou think that,” he re- for you should we not return at the t 
ned, with satisfaction. we expect It is too much responsibint 
But you must take me there.” for me.” 
No!” he cried sharply. “There are stairs from this cave going 
She looked him in the face. “You go up to the room where I sleep?” she echoed 
ef incredulously. 
I; That is different.” sal a 
Have you ever seen anything unusual “Show me.” 
rer” He took up the lantern and carried 
He replied unwillingly:  N-no,” before her to the dark recess of the cav 
Very well, then; take me!” There could be clearly seen the foot ol 
He looked irresolute, spiral stair ascending 
You could go in first and see that it “Oh, do let us go up! 
ife,” she suggested. “You could not get into $3 
Vould you swear to do what I told you Friiulein. I fastened the secret panel 
moment I told you? Would you _ your side before you came here.” 
e, if I said ‘Run!’ or ‘Stand still!’ “Oh, I am glad you did that. but 
as if I were your master instead can tell me how to undo it?” 
ir servant, to obey on the instant?” “Yes. But do not use the stair, Fra 
Yes, of course. You would be leader of lein. Forget what I said. I must not 
expedition.” you run risks.” 
Very well,” he said, after a long in- “But what risk is there? Surely vel) 
lon little! How often have you been yourst® 


But how is it to be done?” she demanded to the Gaura Draculuj‘ 
1 1 here are Oo many of us about.” “Oh, many times. 
He pondered. “Did I hear that the old “And have you ever s ny 
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“Is it Tair, he ked hesitatis to 
put pressure ne like that 

She contemplated him as he stoo hold 
ing the lantern which lit up h coarst 
hirt, his rolled-up sleeve hi ce 
apron, and also hi eady eyes n the 
resolute curve of his liy 

‘I would trust nvwhere he sais 

ravely. L absolve ou Irom l 
ponsibility I will leave a note whe 
lip out, to be read ec a ot eturn 
Wher they break into my roon I s 
a proceeding should | ecessary, the hal 
find a message vhere | have me, 
ind that it wa I who ted upon the 
expedition, mucl al t your advice 

i suppose the cl are hundred t 
one against a thin lappenin it rm 
marked meditativel 

‘Anyway, it rder,” = she dl 
brightly. ‘You must take me 

He smiled a little in respor to he 

rilant glance. “I suppose that les 
t,” he said. 

CHAPTER XV 
THE BARON'S H i AND A DREAM 
EANWHILI Neville Thurlo “\ 
bel I ( It 1 the cal m 
Ildestadt down tl Ile t 5 
| t Hi puirit were In a tate of more 

rturbation than fo ‘ past iar a 
thinking of the pure pal ld of In 
hair and how it estied ( e hidd 
tips ot her delicately 1 elled ea 

When he reach t ewhat " 
frowning walls which « ed | divinit 
he hivered 

Ihe barracks were early three mule 
farther down the valle where the Ide 
fluss wa panned Important bridge 

There Wa at that time | ise in tl 
village capadk ol commodatit the 
\ustrian Genera ‘ ore it ha bee 
necessary to uild « 

When, in the eventeenth centur th 
Transylvanian peopl unable to defend 
themscives nnexed ell ( mitry 1 the 
Dual Empire, the first step for the 
tection Wa to est h Iso! " ¢ | 
ittita LOVE ol 

The dwe " led the comn | 
ing officer \ till qd wnconve ent 

Mr. Thurlow’ wa W inte Ll ve 
loomy intel : tl porcela tove, 
spl Ok1 | f with littl 


them 





























Phe were pictures on the walls—repro- 
f the Victorian mid-European 
which made one want to shut one’s 


\Vhen Irmgard stole into the room, it was 
f some fay, imprisoned by mortals, 
glided through the incongruous dwelling. 
Her black frock emphasised her fairness, 
nd made her skin and hair quite dazzling 
to the eyes of the usually unimpressionable 
Englishman. 

At the sight of him the colour flowed be 
neath the flawless skin, in a fashion which 
almost bereft him of his self-control. There 
could be no doubt that she was pleased to 
ee him. He sat down upon one of the sofas 
beside her, at her invitation, given with a 
retty assumption of the duties of hostess, 
nd put constraint upon himself to talk 
naturally. 

She was delighted at his admiration of the 
Iidenthal, and listened eagerly to his de 
on of their first expedition. She her 
had been to the Trollzihner Falls, so 
d not miss anything by not having been 








member of that excursion. She was count- 
ing the minutes until she was free to join 
them The children and governess had 
lready set out, and her father was leaving 
n the evening of Sunday, this being Satur- 
She would be quite ready to go up 
nfels on Monday, at any time that it 

ted Camiola to fetch her. The arrange 
ments were made, to their mutual satisfac- 


t1i0n, and the 


I brought in. 
Neville thought he had never passed 


1 coffee was 
through a more delightful experience than 
this, of drinking coffee with this pale, sad 
irl in the dreamy void of the big, hideous 
yom The General joined them after a 
His English was not so good as 

his daughter’s, but he managed to under 
stand most of what was said, and was 
quite courteous, though thinking appar- 
ently of other thing 
like his daughter in type; and Neville, re- 
rding him in the light of a possible 
father-in-law, thought he would do very 


He was a fair man, 


Cll 

When they had finished coffee, the host, 
ing from a fit of brooding, somewhat 

ig man to stroll 


ntedly invited the you 

1 the grounds with him. They stepped 
t of the French window and walked off, 
rd remaining behind, as Neville could 


Ip thinking, upon a hint from het 


After ten minutes’ conversation upon the 
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beauties of the district and his OWN pro- 
jected tour, the General turned somewhat 
abruptly to young Thurlow, and said: “I am 
told your father was the guardian of the 
charming young lady Friulein France— 
hein?’ 

“He was,” replied Neville. 

“7 am vlad you should be here,” rephed 
the Graf thoughtfully. “Hum! Ha! I wish 
not to speak too much—not too prave 
What you call it in England when it not 
so grave as a warning, hein? 

Neville hesitated. “You wish to give m¢ 
something in the nature of a warning? ” he 
asked, in some surprise “A hint, perhaps 
a caution? 

“Caution, it is what I mean. I learn 
something a few days since I did not 
know it whe n Mee France she make her 
mind to take the Schloss for a—a period 
I think it is better to warn—to caution you 
than to speak to herself She i young and 
she is a—a maiden.” 

“You are very kind,” said Neville, 
“please tell me anything you think I ought 
to know.’ 

“It is only that she should be on het 


our own mind in this 


’ 


guard—you must use \ 
matter—whether you should tell her, ot 
keep it in your own head. Do I make myself 
intelligible? ” 

“Perfectly. You are about to put me on 


my guard, and I am to use my discretion 
as to telling my cousin what you say , 
“Precisely. That it is You know ther 
is in Ildestadt in the Frauenstrasse a sh P 
a Conditorei (confectioner’ a good shop 
Gut! The woman who keeps this shop 1s 
a Saxon, good and sensible, not like these 
Roumanians. She have a little maid wl 
come from Maros—that is, from the cluste! 
of chalets around the castle—on the Aly 
on which the castle stands ] am talking to 


her the other day—a worthy young woman, 
in my own service before her marriage 
She speak to me of the young man up at the 
castle, that young Fsler.” 

“Ah, yes; the young fellow who looks so 


well in the native costume,” replied Ne ville, 
with interest. “He is a very clever mou! 
taineer apparently. My cousin finds hin 
most useful.” 

The Graf looked extremely ve « He 
doe not bear a 1 character 1 Thae tadt, 
I hear 

Indeed? I am sorry to hear that. My 
cousin thinks l f him, I believe.” 


“He is nephew to Frau Esler, who is a 
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he fel 
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Ildestadt that afternoon, and he had not 
been very encouraging. However, as Mr. 
Cooper was prepared to spend money upon 
the quest of his erring partner, arrangements 
had made to put the case into the 
hands of a firm of detectives at Buda-Pesth 
who had a branch in Transylvania. 

It of course, overwhelmingly un- 
likely, but it was, on the other hand, pos- 
sible, that the General had just supplied him 
with If that he thought 
his best way of proceeding would be to con- 
ceal all that he had heard, and make it his 
find much he could 
about young Esle1 he 
on. It was, on the face of it, absurd 
to suppose that Mrs. Cooper had run away 
vith a peasant; but Esler might easily be 
something better than He had 
the manner of one above his station, quiet 
and deferential though he always was. 

How earnestly Neville then wished that 
he had learned German in his youth! The 
fact that young Esler spoke no English at 
all was a complete bar to intercourse. When 


been 


Was, 


a clue were so, 


business to out as 


ds 


whence came, and 


so 


a peasant. 


he came to reflect, it seemed also a com 
plete bar to any theory that it was he with 
whom Mrs. Cooper had run from her hus- 
band. A man with no English at all could 
hardly have passed time enough in Eng- 
land to succeed in detaching a man’s wife 
from her allegiance. 

It was not a promising clue. The more 
he reflected upon the subject, the more un- 
satisfactory did it seem to be. Yet there 
was just the bare chance that there was 
something in it. He was very glad that 
Irmgard’s father had spoken to him, and 
not to anybody He earnestly asked 
him to say nothing of it to any other per 


else. 


son, and the General was only too glad 
to have shifted the responsibility of his 
knowledge to other shoulders. He im- 


pressed again upon Nevilie the fact that it 
was not serious enough to be desc ribed as a 
warning; it was merely 
Mr. Thurlow 
accepted it. They 
esteem, the Hungarian being 
success in speaking the Eng 


a caution, and as 
him that he 
with mutual 
much pleased 


such assured 


parted 


with his own 
lish tongue, and Neville hoping that he 
had made a good impression upon Irmgard’: 
father. 

Che next morning was Sunday 


It was a lovely day, and the Popa from 


a neighbouring village came up to the castle 


at ten o'clock. 
sho ked 


and conducted a service 


The Thurlows were somewhat 
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present at this service, stone 
ch more shocked chosen 
absent that they castle ! 
ihe entire populatior peditior 
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‘This was indeed a place brawn by 
for nightmares "—p. 611. A. C, Michasl. 

| In re ponse to this in the feeling of reachit g the dénouement of 
/ itat t door in the panelling an exciting story, or awaiting the elucida 
per 1] r, in his mountaineering tion of a mystery. “Now, ” she thought, “I 
yf rope round his waist, hall understand! I shall know every 
1 calmly Thi way, thing!” Her guide laid his hand upon the 
| knob of the door, and turned to her with a 
} he rose from her smile of triumph on his lips. His eyes were 
to find that she was sparkling, his head was held high, and he 
derful shade of | looked like a conqueror exulting in victory 
d him from the Without a word he slowly, slowly, opened 
the long illery the door Phere before em in the centre 
ludor w , of the room stood a couch, on which was 
1 a door whose existence stretched a woman asleep. The whole place 
a door in the wood- was fragrant with Hower they were white 
when closed It flowers There was a radiance of countless 
proceed d thi n tapers, sure lv it was a cha pelle ardente; 
h ites of empty she saw, as her eyes ranged, in the back 

irs, along places eround the kneeling figure of a priest. * 
p, almost to creep Chere was a faint sound of distant chant 

re, never speaking, ing. Surely the lady was dead!... 

best she could \t Ihe thought struck her like a _ blow 
door at the end of a Esler was so happy, so triumphant; and 


ving above it the rafters yet this lovely woman was dead! What 
Q of u iled. She felt the door to could it mean? She began to sob in hei 
be the extreme end of everything. She had _ sleep. In woe she crept nearer, till she was 


i the fr I nce 
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on the round quite close to the 
hands clasped, her tears flowing. 


h, her 
] pened her eyes, turned 


Then t 
head, gave her a smile which was thi 


i lady oO 





unterpart of Esler’s—a smile so brilliant 
and unearthly that the shock of it awoke 
her. 

She was in her bed; the dawn was just 
beginning to creep in at her windows. So 
vivid had the dreaming been that still she 
eemed to sense the peritume ol the flowers, 
to hear the faint solemn chanting. It 
eemed to her that she lay a long time, 


while slowly her dream self crept back to 


join its body, lying in the bed. There came 

her a baffling sense of mystery—of some 
thing unexplained. She felt sharply and 
with anger that she did not know her castle, 
that it was full of secrets which it kept from 
he Tr. 

That door in the galler How clearly, 
he had seen it! Nobody had ever sut 


But then, it was only 





ested a door there 
yesterday that she had first learned the 
existence of a secret door in her own 

om ! 

To her surprise she felt the tears rush 
ing from her eyes. “I am only an English 
tourist,” she was thinking, “with money 
enough to wring, Irom the necessity of thi 
old family, the right to inhabit their home 
But it is theirs—their not mine! I am 

ly; just Miss France, of South Kensin; 
ton, with hardly any ancestors and no 
cestral halls. I am a mere masquerader 
here, and the lon 
laughing at me.’ 


iiecnt, patient ages are 


At this distressi moment, when every 
hit actual seemed valueless beside the 
maginings of her own brain, one very com- 
forting thought came to her and cheered 


Von Courland had id that she had come 
to turn their luck—to turn the luck of this 





ecret, grim, reserved old castle which 
ild not confide it her! The fanta 
leased her She miled to herself, and 
to f yw out t! ht Che fai 
nce or prince \ me to the rescue 
iv re ted |} the bad luck faire 
d ill tl to event the cham 
from win! t! y But if pluck 
nd persistence < suld do it, she, ( amiola, 
eant to win thr 
S ht of Esler’s smile of radiant 
t ny the waking lady’s glorious 
“Ts ] ” 


was a lovely dream,” she told her- 
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self, “and most encouraging 1 have 
dreamed a kind of sleeping-beauty allegory 
I have got to rea h the farthest point, and 
break the spell ” 

So thinking, she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XVI 
GAURA DRACULUJ 


WO o’clock was just tolling out sadly 

from the plaintive old clock which 

hung above the outer gate, and which 
had not been set going for years until 
Camiola summoned a clockmaker from Ilde- 
stadt, and had it all taken to pieces, oiled, 
repaired, and made to lift up its voice once 
more. 

The malingerer reached the lowest spiral 
of her secret stair, and saw the glimmer ol 
Esler’s lantern in the cave below. 

There she stood—as unlike an invalid as 
anything you could fancy—accoutred fot 
her adventure in a_ rose-coloured golfing 
jersey and cap, with short frieze skirt to 
match Her boots would have gladdened 
the heart of any mountaineer. Her eyes 
were sparkling, and her dark hair clustered 
in little rings on her forehead under the 
cap. She looked more like a merry boy 
than an heir 

Esler, with his coil of rope round his 
waist, Wa so like he | 1 appe red in her 


made her 


dream that for a moment he 
jump 

“Qh dear, ( hed I feel a guilty 
wretch! Your kind aunt has been in such 
a state becaus¢ l wa ill. she sent me up 
for lunch such broth as I never tasted 
How she could have had it ready all ina 
minute is a puzzle 
derful cook! I w 


minding whether | 





always thi ught he didn’t like me a bit 

“Some people »” observed the young 
guide, trimming his lamp, “some people 
make you like them, whether you wish t 
scat detail 


Camiola chuckled, and began to sing 


ftly 
“yy Th l ] Se ! 
I didn to do it 


He looked up in surprise 
London song! What you said pu 
mind of it,” she explained. “Well, 1s all 
ready? Shall we be off?” 

“The sooner the better,” rejoined he 


t me in 
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confidence 
more 
mind to the expedl- 
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intention of voing 


along a passage here,” he 
nest 


ht. I 


very high, but you 


will tell you when 


har ded 


her a candle in a 
moved before her to the 
e, whence a windu path 


were, into the bowels of 


presently, “was the secret 
tlhe In the fourteenth 
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were ent in nightly by 
Ildestadt 
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three months in 
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what 
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devil was on the 
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cavern which 
keep ” 

They little depression in the 
hill-side, clambered over the hillock beyond 


we usually enter from the 


crossed a 


it, and entered a curious cave mouth, almost 
blocked that she had to 
clamber over. Once inside, however, it was 


with stones, so 
possible to stand upright; and on they went, 
until they 
down into the home cavern as it was called, 


through winding ways, came 


and were met by the musical song of the 
little stream rushing along its subterranean 
course, 

They followed it to the arch where it 
emerged, and at that point Esler stopped, 


and handed his lamp to her. a | j you will 


hold both the lights, I will carry you 
across,” he said 

She readily complied, and, taking her 
in his arms, he stepped carefully into the 
swiftly running water, took a couple of 


strides, and set her upon the farther side. 
Thence, a bit of a climb up a steep place, 


in which centuries ago iron staples had been 


fixed to make the ascent easier, brought 
them out into an open cavern, whose ter- 
rific roof seemed like the top of a huge 
jaw, which might descend and crush them 
at any moment and thence into the full 
light of day once more 

We cut off a mile by coming that way,” 
he told her But if we have to bring the 
party, we shall not use it. I never let 


people know that the Gaura Draculuj can 


be reached by the home cavern. It is bette 
not 

Camiola did not reply She was so tm 
pressed by the spot in which she now found 
herself that she could think of nothing 
else 

rhey stood half-way up one side of a 
mighty ravine Chere wa no vegetation, 
nothing but bare rock, s rape d and striated 
by the movements of some mighty glaciet 
in bygone ave Far, far below their feet 
the torrent roared, sullen in a channel only 
1 few feet in width, but very deep, so 
Esler told her 

In front of them, up the ravine, an 
enormou black rock blocked the horizon 
Already it had cut off the sun, and the 
whole gruesome place was in shadow This 
was indeed place for nightmares As 
they two stood az7in forth into the savage 
eloom, the tory of the Black Dragon 
changed suddenly from legend to fact It 
must be true Wa the rirl’ insistent 


thou lit 

























pon which they stood was just 


path up 
enough to be e. It had the look of 


been artifi Ily cut 
Does it make you dizzy?” inquired the 
man, after an earnest look at hi 
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Not dizzy. But it is impressive,” she 


le 
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transl: 


( it Is e responded sympatheti 
fiends, hobgoblir and dragons of 
it!’ She shrank back a little, as he 
vard 
lanced quickly at her “Take my 
he s: id, in a V ce of quiet encour 
ent “T have been here so often that 
nothing to me; but I know it’s a bit 
' t 
him her hand with eagerness 
“ f ed about it. Thi 
raged her most irprisingly, and she 
} vely. After a silence she fal 
Id t expect it would be like 
you come in from the other end, it 
nearly as bad,” he told her; “but I 
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gloomy and as awe-inspiring as 
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through, stood on her feet within, and 
brushed the sand from her knees. 
“Gaura Draculuj,” said Esler simply. 
He had lit up two rows of candles, one 
on each side, so that she could see well. 
She stood in a cavern, the shape of which 


was, roughly speaking, semi-circular. They 
had entered at about the middle of the 
curved side. The wall which faced them 


was almost vertical and very lofty. Be- 
tween it and the place where they stood 
yawned a chasm, the farther edge of which 
was formed by the wall itself. It extended 
the whole width of the cave, and was about 
twelve feet across, though not quite regu- 
lar in shape. The floor was not level, but 
sloped slightly inwards the fissure, in 
circular fashion, like one half of the shallow 
mouth of a funnel. 

The first thing which struck her particu- 
larly was the heat. The place was like a 
mouldy conservatory. She contemplated the 
black, faintly damp walls. There were no 
deep recesses; no place in which a monster 
could lie perdu. Esler her un- 
spoken thought. 

“If our preposterous theory were true,” 
he murmured, “if there were a menster, he 
in the large 


to 


answered 


ust have been lurking outside 

vern and followed them in.” 

She shrank back with a nervous glance. 

If anything coudd—suppose, I mean, that 
anything did what would 
you do?” she whispered. 

He pointed to a rope, with a looped end, 
which dangled from one wall. “I have been 
it work here on and off for months, 
aid, “and the first thing I did was to plan 
a retreat. I have cut footholds a long way 
up, and then there is an ascending ledge. I 
think you could go up, at least some of the 
way, and I cquld follow, hand over hand, 


come in now, 


” he 


and pull you up, if you were not able to go 
cag.” 
She looked at the rope a little doubtfully 


If fear drove me, perhaps I could,” she 
laughed. “But not hand over hand! ” 
Of course not. I served my time in the 


navy, and I know how to show a clean pai! 
heels. If I learnt nothing else, I learnt 
that. I cut the foot-holds, because it has of 
course always been my intention to share 
discovery, should I make one. Will you 


I could get you up?” 


she co ented feeling that she would 

] e a much easier mind should she feel 
lf able to make idden ¢ ( 

Esler buckled |} lantern on } n 


seized the rope, gave a swing, and had run 
up the foot-holds in a minute. “Now sit in 
the rope, and use your hands to help,” he 
cried. “Do it as rapidly as you can.” 

She did as she was told at once. Sitting 
in the loop, and grasping the rope firmly, 
she was hauled up, using the foot-holds as 
levers, and found herself landing upon a 
damp, clammy shelf of rock, which formed 
a kind of path, leading upwards in a slant, 
along the wall’s face. 


“IT have an idea,” observed Esler, “that 
there is a way out up here, if one could 
find it. I explored one day, a good wa 
along, and I could not help thinking that 


at one time a path had been partially cut, 
leading down from above.” 
“It’s rather she remarked, laugh 


dizzy,” 


ing. 
“You would soon grow used to it, | 
think. Now I will let you down, and you 


shall try going up by the foot-holds.” 

She was nothing loath. He let her down 
carefully, following himself; and_ then, 
catching the rope, she began to climb, he 
standing below and encouraging her. It 
was easy enough for the first step or two 
Then came a difficult one. He assured her 
the next was easier. She plucked up cour 
age, found to her joy that above the bad 
place the slope was in her favour; and 
finally, landed triumphantly on the ledg 
to Esler’s unconcealed satisfaction. 

She drew a breath of relief; as she did 
so, a sound startled her. It was a low 
chuckling laugh, quite distinct. She glanced 
down at him in panic. “Ok, what's that! 

“That's all right; I often hear it,” he re- 
plied tranquilly. She stood, straining her 
etition of the sound. “Com 


ears for a re] 
he whispered; “we will ¢ 


down to me,” 
to the edge of the chasm and look ove! 
It is all right I made a big cross m 


sand last time I was here, and I found tt 
The least touch must hav 


just the same 
disturbed it 

She descended, quite su cessfully, an¢ 
they crept very cautiously to the brink 
the horrible chasm. Though not perfect 


regular in shape, it did not vary much 10 
width. From end to end it measured twent 
feet or more 


Lying down quite flat on his chest, E 
down- 


held his light as far outward and 
ward as he could. The depth was shee! 
f they could see 
Phe let a man down on a rope,” h 


i n 
d, and, as I think it tell you 10 
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amount of ready 

1 that Hoffmann, in 
elf of these things, had 
le murder. The tale 
r for a moment; but 
rs persist. The 


ere very cruel, Well, 


at whatever cost he 


ret of this cave from 


re alone—I suppose h¢ 


and rolled a whole 


m the outer cave, and 


down into the depths. 
listening very keenly, 
me fell much farther 


hat those dropped over 


went down the deepest. 
rticularly large one 
a long-drawn hiss, 
fire and smoke came 


in the midst there 


’ 


d neck of an enormous 
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serpent, black and shining, hissing like the 
very devil. He says it reared its head above 
the pit’s mouth and looked at him; then, 
roaring and muttering, subsided into the 
hole, sank, and was seen no more.” 

As his musical voice ceased, there came 
again that low chuckling from the depths of 
the fathomless abyss 

How perfectly awful!” cried Camiola. 

But you know the thing did him no harm. 
That doesn’t account for the tourists, does 
it: 

“Ah, well, it wasn’t hungry at the time, 
you see,” he remarked, with much mean- 
ing. 

She contemplated the inky depths. “I 
don’t believe anything could come climbing 
up that,” she remarked sceptically. 

“Not any ordinary thing, I grant you,” 
he replied absently. 

Once more the chuckling sounded. “He 
scems to understand German,” observed 
Camiola idly. 

The young man laughed, showing all his 
short, even teeth. Their faces were quite 
near each other, appearing somehow 
different from usual in the glimmering 
lig it of the lantern and candles. 

“I suppose,” she said slowly, with a 


meaning glance at the fine collection of 


rocks piled up against one side of the cave, 
that we had better not try to irritate him 
to-day?” 

“We haven't time,” he said, taking out 
his watch, “if you want to be back in your 
room by the time Friiulein Maldovan reaches 
the castle. We must come again. If you 
can get out of the way so quickly, there 
ought not to be much risk.” 

“Tf he can rise out of that hole, surely he 
could rise to the place where we were stand 
ing? ” ne suggest d. 

“I’m a good shot,” remarked Eslet 
quietly, “and a bullet through his brain 
ought to quiet him.” 

[END OF CHAPTER SIXTEEN.] 




















PEACE~OR WAR? 


A Frank Discussion of the Position of Women alter the War 


By DOROTHY MARSH GARRARD 


GREAT deal has latterly been written 
about the position of women after the 
war The subject has been treated 

from all standpoints, varying from that of 
the amiable gentleman who told us the other 
lay that when the men come home again 
the women will jolly well have to knuckle 
nder (his language was more pedagogic, but 
it came to the same thing), to the one adopted 
by the advanced female who, almost simul- 
taneously, announced that after the war 
england will practically be ruled by women. 
Both forecasts are equally unpleasant and 
nlikely. But there is a good deal to think 


ibout as regards men and women and 


the relationship between them after the 
Val 

rhe feeling between the sexes has never, 
for many years, been so good as it is now. 
In the hour of need men and women 
Without doubt each has 


have risen alike. 
] Despite 


irned to value the other more 
he grim conditions now existing, perhaps 
because of them, we have all become ardent 
entimentalists. The Spirit of Romance 
has things all her own way. Yet, if we are 
not careful, very careful, there will in the 
years after the great war be another struggle 

a bitter, degrading one, between the men 
ind women in this country. It sounds 
ibsurd, but it is nevertheless true. 

These facts will have to be faced. 

After the war 

I i nen vill pre lominate still more 
Weel yY wien tran Atlherio. 


; i} ) , 
2) There will, owing to economic con 


, > 


lions, be the necessity for an increased 


imber of women to earn their living. 

3) Women workers who, since the war, 
we veceived a fairy remuneration will not be 
back to theiy former underpaid 
fi 1 t ; . 

On the other hand there will be 

1) Thousands of men returning to their 
ymey occupations whose places have, im 

iy absence, been filled by women. 

2) Thousands of men returning who will 
> forced to find new work. 
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(3) Thousands of men returning for th 
first time to a settled married lif 
These things must come to pass. Tha 


are others one might forecast, but it is 
well to keep to the inevitable. The proj 
sition 1s quite stiff enough even then. At 
the best, there will be bitternes S, quarrelli g 
and discontent among the sexes. The years 
after the war will be very hard years— 
hard for men, perhaps harder still for 
women, 

But much can be done if only we prepare— 
at the minute not so largely practically 
mentally. Prepare our minds to accept 
willingly new conditions; to aim willing! 
at new ends; to consider, if we be m 
the adoption of a new attitude towards 
women; to consider, if we be womel 
the adoption of a new attitude towards 
men. It has to be done some time, and th 
sooner we begin to think about it the bette 
For not even the most ardent patnet 
amongst us but must own that, in the 
uptake of new ideas we are, as a nation 
extremely slow. 

I have heard it called pig-headed. 


The New Democracy 

To begin with, if we would avert a strugs 
degrading to our manhood and womanh 
alike, we must bring our minds to the idea 
of a new England—an England more dem 
cratic, more efficient, and less given overt 
archaic traditions than ever belore. 

f 


We must put these ideals in front of us. 


(1) Realise that the nation, taken 4s 


’ 4 
whole, must be a nation of worke 


YS, men 
. Phe 
women aitk 
2) See to it (it should by rights 


be Ld 
and girls receive at least a 


that all boy 
efficient training. 

3) Aim at a 
lif It is the only hope of happiness 4 
any sort of comfort in myriads of home 


impler, more conunult 


] 


during the lard years to come. 

(4) Lay for ever the ghastly specires 
false gentility and ‘keeping up appear 
ances "’ (viz. always trying to appear rathet 
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Woman’s Work 


4 


\ 





ne really 


st offenders 


is) 


"ay f } 


which have so 
, Idle clas 
the war has paved 
choves us to go farther 

We are 
re efficient, than we were. 
to it—and in this respect 
that we never 


already simpler, 


or 

the ridiculous cult of always 

to out our neighbour. It is only 

ith less, by realising 

lividing line between 

t that little extra bit of 
in can be relieved. 


nonsense has always been 
the work for a woman, 


Che two points that seem 
momic need that has 
labour market. 

worthy people who 
theme that the only 

it husband and children, 
never consider that it 
ible (that is, without 

very mention of which 

more than a small 
these desirable object 
eve that marriage is 

lk in life for the 

that being so, why 

ec niortunate creatures 
eft out in the cold 

ive the greater help 

a consolation for 

tune It must un 

that after the war 


n who cannot find 


refore, will be obl | 


r be a widen 
n to the ol 
] e ot the crueilest, 
nm seems to be to 
itl men to ra 
( may cl e to 
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usually forgotten by these 


This fact seem 
who argue that 
mentally unfitted to take up some specified 
an almost com- 
plete answer to their argument. At present 
the situation is so illogical. We have women 
doctors and perhaps the 
two most strenuous occupations in the world, 
yet women are not permitted to take a 
degree at Oxford or Cambridge or to pra 
tise regularly in any branch of the law 
It may be perfectly true that a vast number 
of women are not fitted for great physical or 
mental strain; it be only a minority 
who will succeed ; but that only points the 


women are physically o1 


} rofession, It is, however, 


women nurses, 


may 


argument that, if were allowed to 
take up freely any career that appealed to 
them, no harm would be done, for the simple 
reason that only those equal to their task 
would stay at it. The others, for most 


women are practical by nature, would soon 


women 


turn their attention to occupations more 
suited to them. 
The Man’s Point of View 

But what about the men, the men who 
have done their bit for England, and will be 
returning once more to civil life It may 
be argued that for them, if women are 


allowed still greater privileges in the world 


of work, the struggle for existence will be 
made unbearably hard. But this is not 
sound reasoning rhe vears after the war 
are bound to be ones of great unrest; un 


employment will be 
but by allowing those who are most 


rampant, competition 
keen ; 


capable, whether men or women, an equal 


chance, we shall not make the conditions 
of life harder. On the contrary, it will 
make for efficiency, and in this respect 


it must not be forgotten, although it is sad 
for the 


larger proportion of sound bodies and sound 


to remember, that time being the 


brains in this country will belong to women. 


nd there should be a place in the great 


task of reconstruction for every capabl 
worker we can find. It is, therefore, 
essential that, quite apart from financial 
need, women must do their share in the 
nation’s work, must be admitted with men 
as equal citizens. No half measures will 
do it, and as regards the feeling between 
the sexes, men invariably give with a better 
grace the large things than the small 


After all, too, we cannot let our womenfolk 


starve, and unless they work or are supported 
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These ideas may not be entirely prac- 
ticable, but it is quite certain that something 
must be done to the same effect. And 
there is plenty of money that is now either 
hoarded or wasted on unnecessary things 
that could be employed. And we have 
got to see to it that married men 


by their male relations that is the only 
alternative. And men, except husbands, 
is a rule show no particular desire to keep 
their odd female belongings. Marriage is a 
different matter, which brings us to the last, 
although perhaps most important, of the 


problems that will affect men and women those 





after the war. 


In Aid of Homes 

After the war Romance 
There is no fear of that. 
appear less on the surface, but 
nature will still remain the same. 


will not 


die. 
It may, perhaps, 
human 


And it 


is always human nature to love and marry 


and found a home. 
But the question will be whether in a vast 
number of these reunited or newly-founded 


homes there will be happiness or that em- 
bitterment which nearly always follows an 


ineffectual make both 
meet. 


step in. 


struggle to 


ends 
And it is here that the State must 


Influential people are always talking about 
the welfare of the homes of England, and 
how important it is that they should in- 


flourish and a 
be ensured to us. 


and 
generation 


crease 


healthy 


This is 


new 


all 


true, but what is also quite apparent to 


any student of the subject is that, unless 
after the war the 
that some form of solid help is given, the 
homes of England, taken as a whole, will 
not flourish. Quite the contrary. 

The following although of 
necessity imperfect, give some idea as to 
what might be done: 

(1) Every man, of reasonable age and good 
vecord, should on marriage receive an annual 
vllowance from the State, to last so long as 
he has a home to keep together and his income 
is below a certain amount. ‘This, of course, 
hould be retrospective. It should 


but this opens up another subject, under 
] 


Government sees to it 


suggestions, 


also, 


the same conditions, be given to widows 
who have families to support. 

(2) Every woman on marriage should 
receive a State bonus, provided her husband's 
and hey own independent income do not exceed 
1 ylain amount 

3) Rates and tax hould be l ved for 
marvicd men in a ydance with thew ) 


hie and famili 


1) A State bonu hould be paid at t 
birt of each ch /: with the same con 
ti is regards the income of the parents. 
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who have sacrificed so much shall 
be penalised by their patriotism. 

Their womenfolk too—the wives who have 
suffered and waited at home—for them the 
happiness of reunion must not be spoiled 
by the spectre of want. For whilst love in 
a cottage is in every way as ideal as love 
in a castle, it is only exceptional, almost 
impossible, that stand the 
strain of a_ continual against 
poverty. 


not 


natures can 


struggle 


The New Spirit 

When all is said and done, that is the 
crux of the matter. There is now 
alive a new spirit, a spirit of mutual re- 


whole 


spect, admiration, and, above all, under- 
standing between the men and women of 
our nation. 

This spirit must not after the war be 
allowed to die. When we once more settle 
down to a life of ordinary occupations, we 
must cherish it and never let it be forgotten 
in the prosaic routine of everyday life 
Otherwise we shall lose it altogether, and, 
horrible prospect, return to the days of 
militant suffragettes, deceitful politicians, 
and all the humiliations of sex warfare, 
only far more fierce than anything we have 
yet known. But prevention is better than 
cure is one of the wisest of our proverbs, 
and if we are now alive to the danger we 
shall be half way towards overcoming it. 
Men must, above all, realise that it 1s In 
evitable that work beside 
them, and not attempt to refuse them equal 
Women must, 

are fellow- 


women should 
rights in the world of labour. 

that they 
workers, and not expect both gallantry ane 
The two don’t go together 


above all, realise 


*, 


comradeship. 


Men must give more, women expect less 
only thus will the balance of happiness be 
preserved—the balance that means * 
much to each one of us 

To come wn to simple truths, after all 
what we shall need then, as always, 8 the 
pirit of fe rbearance, or, to put it better, 
the spirit of peace and goodwill towards 
men—and women. 
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the early morning of a June day 
H M walked up Church 
Stree MM 1 on his way to 
railway stat Iwo travelling bags 
ovel e in the ricksha which 
itive ] ilently by his side; but 
1 hims¢ ild not rest to be driven 
rning C1 twalk. The Day had 
1a Zulu solemnly, as he 
his hand ** Manin l 
Baa He vas more accu 
proper fare reduced 
ge; and henceforth 
what, in his simple 
ro believed all white 
enty good.” Brushing 
coohe porter, he did 
ic] ever do—he carried 
I | the overcoat along 
| to the Durban train 
f { y placed them in the 
t Maclean had selected, 
1 1 fla the train 
| i M threw his tall figure 
1er rriage and stretched 
ide seat And as the 
p at the little way 
{ ¢ passengel 
l resumed its course 
H traversed in hi 
t ife-journey that had 
e Manse of Barry 
i ( 110 ne pecial 
I harming wite 
box-bordered path 
“You dear 
| ed them both 
Let me inti ‘ 
\ | Am, 1 M 
belli 
1 « 1 to 
! pair of laughu 
S I {t brown eyes In 


But 
Marjorie ? ”’ 


what has 


become of the doctor, 
said the minister's wife with a 
roguish smile. And the brown-eyed girl 
answered : 


“Oh! he’s s 


sorry. He was called to 
a case on the way coming here, and we were 


to convey to you his sincere regrets.” 

So the dark-eyed girl, who carried herself 
with princess-like and 
the dainty little vision in white, with masses 
of fair shining hair under the broad-brimmed 


black hat, was Amy. 


grace, was Marjorie ; 


It was strange how 
he should have thought about this that very 
first day—and yet not strange. It was the 
first link in the long chain 

The garden party was followed by a visit 
with the minister and his wife to Captain 
Flliott’s charming old place at Panbride. 
That was the second link. Then he returned 
to London, and by and by got the call to 
Maritzburg. 

His work in the Colonial Office in the old 
fashioned capital of Natal kept him fully 
occupied, and old home scenes gradually 
less and But one day, 
as Maclean the Botan 
Gardens Road thinking of nothing in par 


orew less distinct. 


walked down 


ticular, the vision of a blue-eyed girl in 
white, with masses of fair hair under a broad 
brimmed black hat, came before him with 
uch vividness that for a moment he almost 
expected to see Amy Elliott beside him. 
“Why should I think of her to-day ?”’ he 
asked himself audibly. ‘ She is nothing to 


me And even as he said the words, the 
vision returned with such insistence that the 
revelation He turned and 


stunned him, 


lowly walked home. 

Che days that followed were full of mental 
the end of a 
made up. Yet, 
ould not 
ind put plain question 


warfare, but at week his mind 


traight dealing as he 
i he ( 


tart a correspondence 


without some pre 


iminary manceuvring Ile hated the idea 
of manceuvring, but in this case it was 
needful 

\ book of Maritzburg views and his card 


enclosed ‘‘ In remembrance of Barry and 
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sroblem, and so, in — picture, deat Amv had “It’s really 


the correspondence the best | have of me 


| 


and somehow | 
ing that I don't 


photographed again till I an 
truth must know her an with you It w | 


nonths after his tirst have the sentimental feel 


had come She want to be 


as a charming picture 
a manly lett like the man Amv with her dear, dazzling 
vrote it, asking Amy I:lhott1al she could and Marjori 

enough t I the sea for h ‘ Marjort 


like 


m\ prince 


earnestly 


who 


My 





num 
hair 
brov 


he‘ 





? 
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mb fingers, and smoothing the abundant here was no question of revealing his mis- 
hair back from the now wildly throbbing take—the blame was entirely his own. Fool 
brow. What did it all mean? Where was. that he was, to depend upon mere fancy. 
? The princess stooped and kissed his And to think that his whole future—perhaps 

a then he remembered. hers too—should be wrecked through sc 

1 ! moaned, small a thing! The little girl he had en- 

Yes, my boy,” the answer came again. shrined in his heart had possibly never 
Amy has come to you at last!” thought of him. To Amy he had sent his 


earnest, pleading letters, and Amy had 
come at his call. He loved the other, had 
worked and planned and dreamed of the 
other; but the one he had asked had 





“Two hands were frankly stretched out to him, and he looked into a Drawn 94 

pair of laughing blue eyes and a pair of soft brown eyes in turn ’’—yp, 519. &. Scbtege'. 
of untold agony Hugh crossed the sea to him, and was that day 
truth He had made to be his wife. And she must never know 

I he names, and sent his the truth 

to 1 I girl! God help him— rhe soft hands were still smoothing his 
ry brow, and wearily he opened his eves and 
> met the loving gaze of the girl beside him. 
" is D 1ad come—the day he had You are better, my boy,” she whispered 
I for | dreamed of—the day that joyously, “Oh, you poor dear Hugh! 
to be t beginaing of days for him What is the reason of all this? Have you 
ld still be that, he reflected bitterly. been overworking—preparing for me? And 


1079 52) 





But I have 


& k me vou were ill. 


( \ I 
u now, dear, to take care of you.” 
She ed happily, to hide the anxiety at 
eT 


You are so kind,” he said; and he 
The touch of her soft hands was 
comforting, and her low-toned voice was 
pleasant to hear. This is 
for you, Amy, but—I'll try—I’ll try to make 
to make you happy.’’ 

You have already made me happy— 
' she answered, shyly 


a poor welcome 
up to you 


ever since I knew you, 
placing her hand in his. 

I’ve made rather an exhibition of my- 

f among all those people,’’ Maclean went 

better. You 


feeling 


> 


t now I’m 
ri! What a 


poor gi fright I gave you! 

Help me up, there’s a dear—and we'll get 
r boxes through the Customs.”’ 

Several sympathetic fellow - passengers 

o help when they saw Maclean strug- 

to his feet. They were genuinely sorry 


for the poor young bride, and the sudden 

lapse of the bridegroom as soon as he 
saw her on the gangway was the subject 
of much comment among them. 

‘I’m so sorry for the trouble I’ve given,’ 
Hugh said, *‘ and especially for the start 
Miss Elliott has got. But I’m all right now. 
{nd I’m deeply indebted to you all for 

yur kindness in seeing that Miss Elliott 
He laughed cheerfully. 
It has been a great pleasure,” j 
I’m an old colonial, 
many 


charming fellow- 


a grey- 
uired lady 


1 have done this journey 


said. 
times, 
but I never had a more 
passenger.”’ She laid her 


ilder. ‘‘ Good-bye, my dear,”’ she said. 


hand on Amy’s 


God bless you both, and give you happi- 

You have come a long journey, leaving 
try and kindred for the sake of a man 
if I read his face aright, will never fail 
’ Hugh blessed her in his heart for 
words. ‘“‘ But if ever you 
ith an old woman who has had her 
write to Mrs. 


” 


want a 


ind sorrows, 
iry. That'll find me. 
aggage was got through the 
irt of it consigned 
Amy’s hand 
ithin his arm as they walked outside into 


drew 


it old lady was a true prophet, 
\ he said. “I shall never fail you.” 
\ looked shyly at } 
I |} v,” she said. ‘*I would never 
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have crossed the sea had I not been sure 
of that. Hugh dear—I want you to tell 
me—oh, I’m foolish to 
my heart !—but tell me just this. once— 
are you glad I’ve come ? ” 

Must he lie to her—on this day—on their 
wedding day ? 

“Glad you have come? 
“Don’t ask me 


ask what I know in 


” 


he ech ed in 
low tones. 


little girl.” 


“oe 


that again 
Hugh,’’ Amy whispered 
“It sounds as if I didn’t trust you. I know 
you are glad, and I'll try to keep you glad 
all the time. 


Forgive me, 





I suppose it was just a wom: 
to be told 


already knows.” 


in’s 
usual longing something she 
How sweet and understanding she was, 
he thought, as he helped her into a waiting 
ricksha and got another to follow with some 
“Dr. Small and his wife will 
have gone he said 
laughingly. ‘‘ You'll find them dear people.” 
At one that afternoon Hugh 
Maclean and Amy Elliott stood side by sid 
in the little church on the Berea; and as 
Dr. Small pronounced them husband and 
wife, Hugh turned to Amy, in her soft whit 
wedding gown, and for the first time kisse 
her. Wedding rings were exchanged, an 
Amy Elliott was Amy Elliott no longer. 
To her the quiet 


baggage. 
a-missing,” 


think we 


7 k 
O CIOCK 


ervice was the most 
sacred thing in her life. To Maclean it was 
the most tragic. There had been a tense 
moment of agony when the rector put the 
usual caution if there were any reason why 
these two should not be joined together in 
matrimony, ‘‘ ye do now confess tt.” Was 
he sinning against this pure girl—sinning 
against his own soul? There was yet time 
to tell the truth. But the thought of Amy 
trustful eyes conquered, and in his heart he 
I shall for « ” And 


ev hold my peace.’ 
always remain two, wer 


said : 7 


so two, who must 
outwardly made one. 


There was true colonial hospitality in th 
wedding feast at the rectory afterwards, and 
during the talking which followed Dr. Small 
said : 


“e { r tell 


I've something very interesting tot 
the guests. One of Mrs. Maclean’s inends 
in the old country a literary friend—has 


nd 
t exquisite song for the w 


written a n 
ding. It is entitled 


> 


Love 1s King,’ an 
Maclean to sing it 


I have persuaded Mrs. 


now. 


rhere was a hush of expectation as Hugh 
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As t 
perfect 
old rec: 
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By fi' 
a showe 
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think J 
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his wife to the piano and unrolled the 


Amy was 
k the ope 
j rage He 
ré ] 
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Oh, I eis K 
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He 1 i l 
All 
I »p 
> Oh, | 
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but a 


ibly nervous, but as 


chords she seemed 


- rich soft voice had a 
quality, and her face 


i 


ing the beautiful 


I crowned him King, 


his feet 1 bring, 








main 
l and se L. 
n majesty, 
reign. 
King ! 
| 
t the will 
better still, 
ts his own, 
Ki ! 
, then everything 
ld 
it repair, 
plenty there, 
foretold. 
Kir 
s will cling 
t trong— 
l is of Bli 
ti than t 
ng! 


lied away there wa 
‘Ww moments. 


lence 


ver in that song,’ 


r?’’ she whispered. 
with emotion, and 
ind into his as they 


lean and his wife, amid 


| flower petals, sought 


compartment of the 


I’ve been near the sea 


‘that I 
mewhere else for our 

and SO Hugh had 
r the 


vritten once, 


two week to 


nd He wished now 
ha quiet plac e—-there 

rtunity for remem 
t, and 
wire urging his 


needing the re 


at the end of a week 
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would be welcome. 
to forget. 

Amy nestled close to him. 

“ They will be thinking of us at home,” 
she said. 

“Yes, dear,”’ he answered, drawing, her to 
him kindly. ‘“ How did they bear your 
going—the Captain, and—the little fairy ?”’ 

“ That’s a new name for Marjorie,’’ Amy 
laughed. ‘Oh! they were sad, of course, 
the dears, and said lovely things about me 
that I never half deserved. And they all 
sent love to you. Hugh . . . I think Mar 
jorie is having her story, too. There's a 
young doctor at Panbride, and they have 
both cared for two years; but he had a 
position to make. I think they will be 
married this year.” 

Then there would have been no hope, 
even had his letter gone right. But know- 
ing the truth at once would have been better 
than living in a fool’s paradise, and this- 
this tragedy to happen at the end. Yet, 
bound or free, though the whole wide world 
lay between them, and she had never thought 
of him, she was the one woman. 

“How long are we to stay 


Work would help him 


at Drum- 
mond ?” 
“I arranged 
said Hugh. 
“Oh, nothing, only—Hugh dear, it will 
be lovely to be there, but my heart cries for 
Couldn’t we have just one week at 


for a fortnight—why ? 


home. 
Drummond and then go on ? 
“Would you really prefer that, dear ?”’ 
“Oh, infinitely! You don’t know—and 
yet you do—how much that dear little house 
in Loop Street means to me. Your letters 
told me so much, and I was with you all the 
making a home 


time you were preparing 
no, making home—for us.’ 
There was something in her voice that 


, 


went to the innermost depths of his being 
His arm went closer round her, but he could 
not speak. Then she whispered : 

“This is our wedding day, Hugh. Will 
You know what 
but just 


you say something to me ? 


I mean, and I won’t ask it again 


this once os 
“You'll find me a 
Amy,” he said. ‘ But your sweet womanli 
ness will understand me Oh, girl, I’m not 
half worthy of you, but I'll do my best.” 
him. He 


man of few words 


Her beautiful dark eyes drew 
put his arms about her and kissed her. 
“My wife!” he said. 
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UT, dear Mrs. Gordon,” said Amy 
Maclean for the third time, “ it’s 

not only possible, but sadly true, 

ind that’s why I came. I hope it’s not 
lisloyal of me to talk about it. I had 
come to the stage when I must un 
burden my mind to somebody, and your 
parting words six months ago haunted me: 

If ever you want a friend,’ you said; and 
I want one now.” 

They were sitting on the veranda of 
Mrs. Gordon’s delightful place at Hillary, 
in all the splendour and warmth of a day 
in mid December. From horizon to horizon 
the sky was cloudless. Flowers flamed 
everywhere in gorgeous profusion, and birds 
overhead burst into passionate song and 
then were swiftly silent. Along the Durban 
road, which wound red in the distance, 
scantily clad Zulus walked with easy, 
swinging step; and coolie fruit-sellers in 
their unsavoury-looking garments bore their 
laden baskets on their turbaned heads and 
chattered volubly. 

The ‘‘old colonial’’ looked at 
incredulous wonderment in her eyes. 

‘ My dear child,”’ she said, “‘ I'm thankful 
But I can’t grasp your story. 
You think your husband was in love with 


Amy, 


you came, 


your sister, imagined he was corresponding 
with her, and actually expected her up to 
How could such a 


' 


the day you arrived ! 
fearful 
didn’t he 

‘Why didn’t he speak at the last moment 
He realised his error, 


mistake have arisen, and why 


Ah ! but he is a man 
ind kept silent for my sake. It’s all so 
simple to me now. You see, he knew us 
very slightly at home, through mutual 
friends, and evidently mistook our first 
names, then wrote from this country to my 
ister, but unfortunately addressed the letter 
to me ] 


ensued, and 


answered, a correspondence 
this is the result. Was it any 
wonder he fainted when he saw me on the 
gangway 2? My heart nearly breaks when I 
think of the cruel disappointment to him, 
ind the agony he has endured for six long 
months. And the future 
template it. Do you know, I wonder if 


I dare not con 


I'm turning to stone—I’ve never shed one 
il ince ] knew 

I wish you could 

drawing the dark head 


weep, my dear,” the 
1 lady said 
) 


ingly on to her knee. fears are some 
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times a blessed relief. Now, tell me just 
as much or as little as you like. You know 
I’ve lived—I’ve had my dark hours, child 
in other days. But never have I witnessed 
a tragedy like this—and you to pass through 
it! How long have you known the truth ? 
And are you perfectly sure ? ”’ 

‘“ Perfectly, now. And I think I’ve been 
almost conscious of something from the day 
I landed. I couldn’t explain that fainting 
fit to my own satisfaction. I tried to think 
it was caused by overwork, and—oh, foolish 
Amy ! And that blinded 
me to the absence of loving greetings—I 
scarcely expected them in the midst of his 
illness. Yes, he called ‘ Amy’ passionately 
several times, but he was not thinking of 
me. 

“* And afterwards 
that my love seemed to enwrap us both, and 
words were not needed. He told me I 
should find him a man of few words, and 
I’m reserved myself in matters that go deep 


joy at seeing me. 


well, I cared so much 


down. But there were times when—oh, | 
suppose it was just my woman’s heart crying 
for outward expressions of love I'm glad, 
now, that they didn’t come—he is not a 
hypocrite—and I can never forget his kind- 
hess to me 

rhe first thing that really made me 
think was about three months ago. We 
had gone up to Howick to visit some friends 
I had not yet met, and the lady of the 
house exclaimed as she saw me, ‘ Well, 
Mr. Maclean, if this is what you call a little 
fair-haired girl, then 1 must be getting 
colour-blind !’ 
fun over it, and Hugh said he had never 


They made a good deal of 


very dark, and besides, | 
incident 


considered ] Was 
wasn't a giantess—and so the 
passed. But it stayed with me, and I 
caught myself sometimes wondering if Hugh 
had ever thought ef Marjorie before he 
wrote to me fhen I remembered how 
very seldom he spoke of her, and took so 
little interest in her letters to me. 

‘You know Maritzburg, of course. Be 
fore I set foot in Africa I thought of it as 
Chere are some parts 
I shall hate them as 


my earthly paradise 
of it now that J hat 


long as I live. I think of one day whe! 
I walked along Pietermaritz Street, feeling 
conscious that my dream of joy was ovél 
and I walked on, and on, and on, as | 
could never turn homewards That was 


just last week I had no absolute proo 































































e cried. * My princess—my wile— Drawn by 


few WN. Schiege. 


to take you home ! —p. 527. 














































then: but there was something between, 

ve both knew it. 

hen the climax came, two days ago. 
Hugh had to go out of town hurriedly in 

ifternoon on business, and only had 
time to rush in, have something to eat, and 
get into another suit of clothes. After he 
left, I lifted the suit he had thrown hastily 
down, to put it past, and I must have caught 
the jacket wrong end up, for as soon as I 
lifted it his pocket-book fell on the floor. 
It flew open, and the first thing I observed 

; the only photograph I had sent him 
one of Marjorie and me together. I took 
it up to look at it again, and noticed some 

finitesimal writing on it. His letters to 
me at home nearly always finished up with 
‘ Love to the Captain, and my princess, and 

y heart to you.” When I looked at the 
picture my heart stood still. Deftly written 
among the grass at my feet were the words 
‘ The Princess,’ and beside Marjorie he had 
inscribed ‘ Amy—and mine /’ ‘ThenI knew. 

“I put the picture back in the pocket- 
book, laid the suit in his clothes drawer, and 

lived through my dark hour. Yester- 
day I tried to be so kind—if I could in any 

iy make up for what he had suffered ; but 
it was such a fearful strain looking calmly 

1 lovingly into his eyes, and knowing, 
that I could not bear it. So when he said 
he had to go to Ladysmith to-day and would 
not get home till evening, I said it was a 
good opportunity for my projected day’s 
hopping in Durban. I wasn’t just sure 
what I would do when I got there; but the 
sight of Hillary Station as I passed down 
decided me, and so I came quickly back. 
And now you have got me here, my friend, 
what have you to say tome? If you could 
only tell me it is a dream———”’ 

“You poor dear child!’ Mrs. Gordon 
said. ‘“‘I don’t know whether I’m more 
sorry for him or for you. But, dear, what- 
ever he may once have thought, are you 
quite sure he has not changed ? Let your 
sister be the veriest angel, I cannot believe 
that any man could live six months with 
you, day in, day out, and not learn to love 
you. Your story has touched me as I’ve 
never been touched before; but—thank 
God for the buts in life—you’ll win the vic- 
tory. . . . You're going back, of course ? ”’ 

Amy sat up. 

“Oh, of course,’’ she said earnestly. 
“Don’t think I ever meant to run away. 
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It was just that I was not strong enough 
to bear the burden, and I had to come to 
you, not so much to ask you anything, but 
just to tell you, to save my heart from 
breaking. But I’m not going back to-night 

dear friend, don’t send me—I’m not able 
To-morrow, perhaps—— 

**T left a message for him—he will get it 
to-night. ItoldhimIknew. WasI wrong? 
I thought it would make it easier for him 
if he didn't have to seem what he couldn't 
be.”’ 

The “ old colonial”’ flicked away som« 
thing suspiciously moist about her eye 
“You'll have your reward when the sun 
shines again,’’ she said. ‘‘ Remember, we 
don’t stay in the dark valleys. We only 
pass through. And the view from the hill- 
top, when we get there, is worth all the labour 
of climbing.” 


LITTLE cool breeze was refreshing 
as Hugh Maclean got back from 
Ladysmith after a rather tiring 

day. Ten o’clock was striking as h 
came out of the station, and, refusing the 
offers of ricksha boys, he started to walk 
home. Somehow, he was in no mood t 
hurry, and the coolness in the air was d 
lightful. Frogs were croaking and singing 
in the gardens; and _ night-birds were 
whistling in the trees as he turned down 
Longmarket Street, past Government House 
past the Soldiers’ Home, past the Com- 
mercial Hotel with its crowd of smokers 01 
the veranda, round the corner of Chapel 
Street, and into Loop Street. As he neared 
the old-world little house which they had 
named “ Panbride ’’ he wondered what sort 
of day Amy had had. Life was getting a 
little easier for him now. Not that he 
would ever forget ; but Amy was kind and 
sweet, and evidently did not expect much 
love-making. Besides, the mistake was his 
only, and he was thankful he alone was 
suffering. Amy would never know. 
There was no light from the drawing-room 
window, but she would be waiting in the 
little study at the back, likely. He let 
himself in with his latchkey, and vaguely 
felt surprised Amy did not come quickly at 
the sound to welcome him as usual. He 
hung up his coat and hat and walked through 
to the study—no one there, but a dainty 
supper spread for him. Perhaps she was 
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ere. He stood 


or a moment 
ny impossible 


ht sight of a 


His name wa 





handwriti 


7 ] 
he opened it. 


t keep silence 


AND AFTERWARDS 
Why 


o the 


He felt for his pocket-book and drew out 
the photograph, and laid it on the table 
For a long sat looking 
two picture | faces 
1 at the feat 


before him 


at the 


y¥ time he 
and 
the 


gaze wandered 


and ever 


} 1 
iooKe 


again, as he ires of 


girl he l of, his 


Amy’s dear 


had dreamec 


and more often to 


more earnest 
face. She was changed now since that pic 
ture was taken—there was more wistfulness 


lines coming 
did 


littl 


the 


in the eyes, and there were 


about the mouth. Besides, other 


not care—had never cared. 

Had he been cherishing an empty dream 
all these months, and missing the reality 
If he had his chance again, which face would 
he long to have near him for all time to 
come? .. He bowed his head in hs 

and did not seek to stop the tears 
trickled down his thin cheeks. 

/”’ he moaned. ‘‘ Have I awakened 


God helping me, I'll win you back 


hand 


that 
“Amy 
too late ? 
vet!” 
A fragment of the beautiful wedding song 
came into his memory : 
“If Love ts King, n 
{bout the love-lit eyes will cling. 


** T’ll make those ey es shine with joy vet ! 
he said, as he threw himself, without un 
lressing, on the sofa and drew a rug over 


him. He could not go to bed—he could 
never rest till Amy was home again. 

In the morning a wil umein: 

‘Mrs. Maclean spendi a nice holiday 

ith me. Can you come down for the 
ifter: n ?—Gor! Hillary.” 

So that was where she had gone for 


| Dick. 
I want vou to take messag 


re to chief in 
train—bring K ka 


for lunch when 
y nue at Hillary. 
“You are welcome uid Mrs. Gerdon 


nevel w her outstretched hand 
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WAS BLOSSOMING 


A War Idyll 


By ANNE 


T was in Clifford’s Inn that 
her—in scme quaint old luncheon-rooms 


he first met 


hidden away in a corner of the court. 
She little typist girl; a 
thing 


serious 


was a fragile 


with big grey 
than the 
have any right to be, and a 

a little too pale 


looking slip of a 
that 


twenty 


eyes 


were more eves of 
two 
delicate face that was just 
and thin 

It grows daily more difficult to live on 
after all, one 
crowds that 


Street and 


shillings a week; and 
live, though to the 
hustle each other through Fleet 

wn the Strand it may not 


very important that one 





perhaps secin 


] 


little typist more o1 


less should continue to breathe the used-up 
Cit il 
One is very much a ein Fleet Street 
() I i ne even ina cl vded oftice when 
ne fellow clerks are of a different world to 
eself Their frend ire not one own 
their Vay are not thie i\ one has been 
¢ 1 ind one feel ! and ilittle puzzle 
nsidere ible and leit more 
vlone that 
Muriel Willought 1 pursued her 
iy lif for 1 I i year l y\\ 
The widowed sister with whom she lived 
id been badly hit by the money depre 
f the war; and e Clare could not 
rk—] hould work be expected ot 
ne so dainty and helpl and clinging 
Clare Muriel houldered — the 
| ibilitie of the httle household 


She had thrown het mall capital into 


the common purst nd the thirty shilling 
hich she earned \ i pent, more often 
a h itt Suri that Clar 
i ‘ i 
The flowet int I itting-room 
the weet the lbrat ubscription—tfor 
hould the poor darling do with the 
ng, dragging hour f she could not read 
they all came out of the vounger ister 


Clare had no tention that 


WEAVER 


For Muriel herself 


dragging hour 


there were no long 
ight o'clock in the morn- 
ing saw her making tea for herself on a 
eas stove—her breakfast consisted of tea 
butte at least 
it ‘‘ butter. Little pretences go a long way 
things 
was no question of bacon or even of an egg 


both 


everyday 


and bread and one called 


to making more palatable Phere 


had reached a prohibitive price as 
comestibl 


Phen a race to catch the train and a third 


class journey on the District Railway to her 
othice Ihe train was generally c1 mwaed 
but evervone said it was so good for you to 


stand after a meal 
At the office 


too well lighted, she workel from nine til 


ix, with an interval for lunch 
Lunch was an affair of thought ly 
\.B.C. or Lipt generally met the case 


because there one did not have t 


that was a consideration when it came to 
carefully balancing a roll and butter and a 
dish of spaghetti and tomato, against a cup 
| 


of cocoa and a plate of stewed fruit 


Sometimes she found herself smuiling—n 


very hilariously—at this contrast to the 
days when Prince or the Carlton had _ not 
been such unusual rendezvoi Clare tre 
quented them still Her old friends were 
very good to her—a_ prett \ S 
vidow with charming manners and still 


ulficiently we turned out 

But Muriel either got 
join these little festivities, or it 
for granted that she was too sleep 
work, to go out in the 
Clare was responsible for this idea m th 
but Muriel had neve 
After all, most people are willing 


th to invite one 


first place 
cheted it, 
enous womal 
where they would not care 
Muriel did not want to stand in Clare's was 


It never dawned 
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Now the pink may tree 


1, and would soon 
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and of the 
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ht have 
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> Anzac 


he narrow passage and 
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1 archway, walking 
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cloomy and de 
that morning, kindly 
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put quite 


ven 
lone by 
ever be 
not always limp 


U ‘ I reat deal could be done 
d he was lucky 


pared with so many 
hospital but to a 
L full of life, the 
t erful one 


pital a week ago; all 
led for fresh cas« 
ere lor treatment 
ome busine 
attan he had 
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| told him 
hadowed archway 
tof the court, and 
of him She was 
rey, and he did not 
it first, except to 


wly and seemed 
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WAS BLOSSOMING 
“It’s a hateful place,” said the Australian 
to himself, with a sudden outburst of futile 
revolt, 

He followed her down the flagged path 
way and into the quiet, panelled rooms, 
where the grandfather’s clock ticked in a 
corner, and little nosegays of early spr:ng 
flowers adorned the small tables. 

The place was nearly full, and he took 
his seat at a table beside a deep window, and 
found that the sitting 
opposite him. 

In the subdued light of the low room her 
fair hair like gold, and her eyes 
looked very big in her pale face as she leant 
back, looking out at the sun on the cobble- 


girl in grey was 


shone 


stones, 

He had been annoyed at first to find that 
he could not get a table to himself ; but now 
he suddenly discovered that she interested 
him, and that he liked her being there 
She was so quiet and restful in her move- 
ments. 

She had ordered her lunch, and he watched 
her covertly while he waited for hisown. <A 
cake and a cup of coffee. Why 
under-feed in that ridiculous 


slice of 
did 
way 

Ske didn’t look poor, at first sight. Het 
and not of the obviously 
cheap variety, and her coat and skirt were 


women 


hat was becoming, 


well cut. 

A lady,” he thought 
had the courage to speak to her. 
be better than food in 
obsessed by that verdict of 


wished he 
It would 
silence, 


the 


and 


eating his 
detestable 
doctor. 

She looked towards him once—a fleeting 
to him that her mind 
matter of fact she 
was interested in him. He was so big and 
and his 
looked 


Iie was also lame 


glance, but it seemed 


was far away. AS a 
broad-shouldered ; were so 


blue. He 


and stern. 


, 


eyes 


clear and sad, too, she 


thought poor 
man 


this, but women do 


unobtrusively 


She had noticed all 


their “ noticing ’’ more than 


men 


Presently she finished the last crumb of 


cake, picked up her carefully folded gloves, 
paid her bill, and went out Later, when he 
passed the en losure, she was sitting on one 


of the benches under the trees. 
Ile came to the court again next day. 
Well, why not He had nothing to do 
most of his friend out of England, 


were 





fighting. He, too, felt lonely, and perhaps 
the old place had laid its spell upon him. 
Perhaps he came also on the chance... . 
Oh, of course, she wasn’t likely to be there 
again. What should bring her there ? 

But she was there; and again they sat 
through a silent meal at tables quite close 
to each other. Something was worrying her. 
She had a pencil and a scrap of paper, and 
she was adding and subtracting with a 
harassed air. Once she took out a small 
purse and counted its contents, and then 
returned to her sums again. He found 
himself smiling in masculine, indulgent 
fashion at the little things which women 
fidget over! It seemed to be only a matter 
of twopence or so out ; and she was perplex- 
ing her poor little head in the endeavour to 
account for it—as if it really mattered ! 
Probably she had counted all wrong, too; 
women invariably did. 

After lunch, which she again finished 
before him, he hesitated on his way past the 
grass enclosure. There was a vacant place 
on a bench some way from hers, but it did 
not tempt him. He went on. The next 
day they were again at the same table, and 
still he could not summon courage to speak 
to her. He liked the sound of her voice as 
she spoke to the waitress, and he racked his 
brains for an excuse in vain. 

hen the opportunity arrived. 

She had left her gloves behind her on the 
window-sill, and when she came back to look 
for them they were gone. The waitress 
searched, and he himself assisted in the 
search, shamelessly ignoring the fact that 
they reposed in one of the big pockets of 
his khaki coat. 

Finally she said in her clear little voice 
that she was so sorry to have given so much 
trouble; she must have dropped them 


outside. 

She looked disproportionately upset about 
her loss, and he felt rather ashamed of 
himself. 

When she had gone he paid his own bill, 

having limped out, pulled the little gre 


ves from his pocket and looked at the: 
[hey were very worn, and mended in doze: 
olf places—mended as no maid would ever 

trouble to mend her mistre s belonging 
] a woman to whom gloves were a 


serious consideration indeed. 


lle limped on to the little enclosure an 


i it boldly. She wa itting on a 
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bench by herself, her bare hands folded in 
her lap, looking oddly forlorn. He made his 
way to her and saluted. 

“TI found these after you'd left,” he said 
gravely. 

“Oh, thank you so much!” Her face 
lighted up. ‘‘How very kind of you 
But ’’—her eyes rested commiseratingly on 
the thick stick upon which he was leaning 
you shouldn’t have troubled, really.” 

He smiled. If she had thought before 
that he was almost too stern and rugged- 
looking, she changed her mind. His smile 


was charming. 

“Do you mind if I rest here, too?” he 
asked her. 

“Oh, please do.’”” She made room for 
him at once; and the ice being broken, they 
talked. 

She asked him how he had been wounded, 
and he told her, very baldly. Then, led t 
it bv her quick sympathy, he confided to het 
the doctor’s verdict, and she was silent 
He liked her silence; it conveyed mor 
understanding than words. 

He told her how he hated London; how 
cramped it all felt to a man who had always 
spent an outdoor life in the Colonies. 

“And the crowds make it so lonely,” he 


‘ 


said, 

She knew that too, she told him. 

** But one doesn’t feel that so much here, 
you know. I always think this place is full 
of friendly ghosts—nice, peaceful ghosts who 
don’t know anything about the outside 
world, or the war, or anything. They think 
everything is just as it was in their day; 
I don’t expect they can even imagine an 
office like the one I work in.” 

“You work in an office?” He was 
frankly curious. ‘‘ Do you like it?” 

She made a little grimace. 

“Needs must,” she said. ‘ It isn’t in- 
teresting work.” She paused and added, 
laughing gently, “ lf I didn’t work for my 

} 


bread and butter, hould I come here s 
often ?”’ 

N »,”’ he said. He didn’t seem to 
realise her admission that she knew he h 


noticed her before. She herself had realised 


it the moment after, and flushed a faint, 


becoming pink. He was looking at hel 
thoughttully. 

Fhe little mended gloves, the distressed 
calculations on the crap Ol papel and now 
—in the broad sunlight one saw that het 
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( 1d skirt were faded and very well worn 


indeed, and that her once expensive hat bore 
marks of bad weather 
No,” said the big Australian again 
And then, with sudden emphasis, “ It’s 


a rotten world, isn't it 
“Oh, I don’t think so, 
‘ Tt’s a difficult one sometimes ; but there are 


she protested 


nice places in it—this, for instance. I don't 
find my morning’s work half so tiresome 
since I’ve got this to look forward to,’’ 

This ? But it’s only a backwater, when 
all's said and done!” He leant forward 
and dug his stick into the grass. ‘ Have 
you ever thought what it would be like to 
spend the rest of one’s life in a backwater ? 
he asked, with sudden bitterness. 

Again she was silent; she knew what he 
meant. She had no idea what his ordinary 
position in life might be, though he had a 
pleasant voice and easy manners. His 
uniform told her that he was not an officer, 
and she took it for granted that he also had 
his living to earn. One might imagine that 
where work on a Colonial station was con 
cerned, his lameness would prove a terrible 
hindrance. 

But the doctors are not quite sure? ”’ 
she ventured pitifully. 

rhey’re not hopeful,” he said; and his 
voice was grim. ‘“‘ I don’t like backwaters,” 
he added, with a little dreary laugh. 


here are worse things,’’ she said after 
a pause. ‘One might find something in 
them that makes them worth while. Who 

ild ever think, when they first turned 
into this passage off Fleet Street, that they 
would find here this restful plot of grass and 
a may tree on the eve of blossoming ? Who 
would have thought, then, that they would 
come here day after day, as you and I have 
done, simply for the sheer peace and strange 
ness of it all ? ”’ 

He looked at her quickly. Her face was 
very serious and very sweet. The words he 
had been about to speak died on his lips. 
Instead, he said gently : 

Yes, that’s true.” (And he knew that 
he was lying, since it was something more 
than these which had brought him again 
and again to Clifford’s Inn.) ‘And I 
uppose we shall go on coming here till the 

iay tree has blossomed. So one may fairly 
that we have found it worth while.” 

he looked at her watch and rose with a 
little regretful sigh. 
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*T must go,” she said. ‘* Good-bye, and 
thank you for bringing me my gloves.’ 

He stood up. Thank you for letting me 
he said. ‘“‘ It will be 
something to look forward to another time.’ 

Muriel Willoughby told her sister that 
evening about her little adventure. Clare 


sit here beside you 


laughed, and wasn't very interested. 
“ The man’s probably quite an impossible 
person when once the glamour of the khaki 


is removed from him,’’ she said carelessly. 


“ Don’t get too friendly with him, my 
child.”’ 
And she bestowed a gracious good-night 


kiss upon the girl, and went off to dine with 
an old but convivial bachelor uncle who had 
come to London to look up some invalided 
soldier friends. 

It rained next day; but the Australian 
was already at the table by the window when 
Muriel put her wet umbrella in the stan 
and came in to the luncheon-room with a 
gust of chill wind 

She greeted him a little shyly ; or was it 
the weather that had brought the colour to 
her cheeks ? If so his grudge against it 
vanished, although the damp was making 
his knee more painful than usual. 

Then, as the colour died away, it struck 
him afresh how frail she looked. 

‘‘T don’t think you eat enough,” he said, 
with a dissatisfied glance at her modest fare. 
she answered 


“* Coffee’s very sustaining, 
lightly, and talked of something else. 

Coffee is also, comparatively speaking, 
cheap, but one ignores that fact—in con- 
versation—if one has been nicely brought 
up. 

It was, however, a fact which had begun 
to dawn upon the Australian. Many little 
things were adding their weight of evidence 
to that pathetically mended pair of gloves. 

“If she belonged to me——” he thought ; 
and was startled at the ease with which the 
idea slipped into his mind. 

He walked back with her to her office that 
day, since it was too cold and wet to sit in 
the enclosure; he never guessed, of course 
that she was pretending to herself, with a 
half-ashamed pleasure in the thrilling little 
pretence, that they did belong to each other. 

She felt so proud of him: his height, his 
‘trong, brown face, and—oh, yes !—his 
limp. 

The dreams which she had dreamt of late 
under the trees in Clifford’s Inn had not 
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The Australian presented himself at the 
taxi, and met het 
smiling statement that 
he didn’t care if 


hour in a 
the 
was fis treat 


appointed 
protests with 
to-day and 
it Was extravagant 

Muriel got in the taxi perforce, and leant 
back luxuriously with a sigh of content. 
knee close 
the life 


of him he couldn't help it, he put his own 


Her gloved hand lay on her 


beside him; and just because for 


moment or two 
talked breath 
she did not 


big hand over it for a 
and 


but 


faintly pink 
other 


She grew 
lessly of things, 
remove it, 

He took her to the Trocadero, and laughed 
her expostulations to the wind. 

So she tried to forget what a dreadful lot 
he must be spending and simply enjoyed 
herself. The food, the the 
(jp Ule k quiet service she had not realised in 
the old days how much they contributed to 


dainty music, 


one’s pleasure 

But it 
this big friend of hers 
look after him. Stalls at 
of chocolates bought before she could stop 
Fuller's: it 


that 


someone to 


was more and more evident 
wanted 
the theatre, a box 
him, tea afterwards at was all 
terribly extravagant. 

And how could she insist on an omnibus 
ora tube when, on coming out of the theatre 
he firmly hailed another taxi, and declared 
that 
couldn't and wouldn’t walk a step farther 

It was then that 
soldierly appearance, who was walking past, 
| 


his knee was hurting him, and he 


an elderly man, of brisk, 
half incredulously at the 


ooked 


turned and 


couple 

** Little Muriel!’ He whistled under his 
breath And Jack Melville! Now, I 
wonder why the dickens Clare never told 


me they knew him And he’s being pretty 
close about it, tor the dog! 

He stared after them, chuckling, then 
went his way But next day, when he 


was giving a little luncheon-party at which 


Clare was present, he tackled her on the 
subject 

“An Anza Clare pretty, shallow 
eve were vague “Oh, yes, of course 
Muriel picked him up at one ot the queet 


hardly think she 
ought to like that Do 
you know anything about him really 

Her olicitude 
was becoming looked at 


places where she feeds | 


go about with him 
elder-sisterly 


Villiers 


little air ol 
Colonel 


her curiously, 





I know that he owns one of the largest 
stations in New South Wales,” he said. 

Clare gasped a little 

Why he enlisted, Heaven alone knows ! 
I suppose he wouldn’t wait for a commission. 
He came and looked me up last night after 
iinner. He’s’”’—Colonel Villiers smiled, 
as though some inward thought amused 
him—‘“ he’s rather an impetuous young 
man,” 

Muriel’s sister nibbled olives in abstracted 
silence. 

Why hadn’t the child told her all this ? 
How very stupid! They must ask the man 
to tea—one could not give dinners in lodg 
Mentally Clare looked out her prettiest 
ifternoon frock. A rich Colonial, probably 
juite unaccustomed to women of her kind 
Clare’s ideas on the subject of the Colonies 
vague—she saw herself making an 
impression. 

Muriel was kept late at the office that 
day, and when she reached Clifford’s 
Inn, the Australian was sitting under the 
there was no one else about. It had 
been raining on and off all the morning; 


were 


trees ; 


and she came towards him, concern in het 


jace 
‘You shouldn’t be sitting here; it’s 
wwfully bad for you,” she said, with a 


elightful little air of severity. 
“T had to wait for you, and I won’t be 
d 


scolded,’’ he said, and laughed. His ey« 
were very blue in his brown face. “ I’m 
lering whether I dare feel pleased with 
life to-day ! Do you know that I was talking 
to a relation of yours yesterday ev: 
‘Were you?” Her voice sounded in 
( lulous ** Who i ae 
Colonel Villie1 
“Uncle Mostyn? H very odd!” 
Oh, I don’t know. I met him some 
irs ago in Sydney. He came up-country, 
She nodded. Her eyes were introspec- 
I know he’s got lots of friends out 
there,’”’ she said “Couldn't he there 
sudden eagerne in her voree 
couldn’t he help y afterward if 


have to leave the Army: 
Well, I did speak t him 


i 


tralian smile 


about my 
‘and he was 


 ». 
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awfully nice about it. He said he'd 
speak for me, if I wanted him to.” 

“That’s splendid,” she cried. Then, 
anxiously : “‘ Have your doctors said any- 
thing more ? ” 

“Not definitely. But they were rather 
gloomy this morning. I expect it will end 
in my going back to Australia as soon as ] 
can get my discharge.” 

“Will it?”’ Her face fell. 

She forgot that she was hungry; that 
she had overslept herself after a wakeful 
night, in which the excitement of her happy 
afternoon had chased away sleep, and so 
had not left herself enough time for break- 
fast. 

It seemed absurd, incongruous, for the 
sun to be stealing out from behind the clouds 
gilding the rain-wet railings and the cobble 
her friend was going away. 

“Would you miss me, little girl?” he 
asked. 

“ But of would.” The clear 
voice had a quiver in it. 
you—there’s no question of that; 
course, you'll have to go back some day 

“Yes. I shall go back- 
is there any reason why you should miss me, 
if you don’t want to ?”’ 

“* How can I help it ? ” 

There was a glimmer of tears in her eyes 


stones 


course I 
**I shall miss 
for, ol 


some day. But 


Unpleasant prospects are no easier to face 
when one is tired and wet and hungry. 
“Well, you could come too,’ the big 
Australian gently. ‘Do you 
remember, dear, the day we talked about 


said very 


backwaters and the things that are worth 
while ? 
to live in a backwater for the rest of my lile 


You were quite right; if I’ve got 


it’s you that can turn it into just heaven 
if you choose. Will you come and be the 
thing that makes it worth while, little girl ?” 


<je 
It was a shamelessly public spot ; but at 
the moment only the windows of the old 
down on the lovers with 
little 


intent on their own business 


red houses looked 
a gentle, friendly curiosity, and a 
cloud of pigeon 
flew down with a whir of iridescent wings t 
tones 

a shimmer 


preen themselves on the cobble 
Outside the railings there wa 
of pink all over the crooked beughs of the 
old tree 
The may had bl 


omed. 
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A SECRET OF HAPPINESS 


An Easter Message 


(Founder of TI 


EE ar r now—for us the time 
| ti Advent was gloriou 

t wit t J ter there would have 
Christ would have been 


I pe l 
He is risen 
kd 1 
l all other seasons 


( iS ble sed becau Cc 


eed ince EF 


l it. I live 


ye shall 


t]} { Bible and the Christian’s 


When the Song-Birds come Back 
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1 Kindness League) 


enly laid on them after some years of the 
oy and zest of health and soundness. The 
reater, then 

es that cannot but make the misfortune 


is the pity because of the mem- 


re painful. 

{nd there is the poverty of the parents, 
for I am thinking now only of foor cripples. 
Chere are many others, alas! but they can 
have at least the mitigations of people who 


} 


ire well off ; with all sympathy, we yet need 


not take these into account. In London 
lone, however, there are more than 12,000 

y cripples, and it is cruelly gratuitous to 
think their fathers and mothers love their 
uffering bairns less than the rich love theirs 
Love is something quite apart from wage, 
and the poorest dockyard labourer or sorely 
pinched mothef loves the ailing one all the 
more, perhaps, for the very straits and sacri- 
fices which helplessness is always exacting 


Twenty Years Ago 
These facts pressed on me so keenly more 
than twenty years ago that I resolved, with 
God’s help, that I would raise up from some 
here or other a friend for each of the poor 
crippled mites of great London, I began 
with six people in England who took up 


+} 


this merciful scheme: between then and 


now the number of helpers has increased to 

-o0 from all parts of the world. Had 
these helpers lived and continued their 
eracious work, my blessed task would long 
igo have been a omplished every pool 
crippled child in London would have had a 
friend. But there have been the usual 


changes by deaths, pressing preoccupations, 


nd such-like, so that at least a thousand 
ore helpers are needed before the swect 
dream of my life can be realised, 
Che very essence of the work is the Post 
cripple suffers from, 


ipart from his unceasing illness, 1s—/den 
mes . Other children have their chums, 
1 though they may not be able to mingle 
in the games, they have at lIcast comrades 







































rou them But stirring, healthy, active 

le rarely care to chum it for long with 
the pless cripple rhe presence of thei 
| ts with these about equally rare, for 
the | as well as the father must work 


however little they get, to find food and 
shelter for the sick one ; so the child is left, 
or days that seem so long, alone with him 
self [his is one of the features of child-life 
the most painful to find 

How a friendly letter, a half-used toy, a 
econdhand picture-book, or some odd bits 
of ribbon can brighten the cheerless room, 
ind shorten the long day of the frail ones ! 
Che old fashion of paving regular visits to 
he sick one has many things against it now 
School children cannot do it the demands 
on their time are too urgent, not to speak of 
mother’s fears of letting them go into dubious 
neighbourhoods. Grown-ups have serious 


and the kind 


Id-fashioned way is altogether beyond 


ork of their own to attend t 


invalids ; yet in this and every land there are 
od, sympathetic and kindly souls that 
ag to do something for suffering children 
if only they knew how \ letter or toy once 
1 month meets such cases and gives the 
od and willing heart an outlet to its best 
ishe Wherever there is a letter-box o1 
post office, one of the deepest needs of the 
poor cripple can be met, 


What's in a Name * 

Of course it was needful to give a name 
to the new and simple scheme, so I called 
it rhe 


fhe readers of this magazine will not be un 


Crutch-and-Kindness League 


familiar with the title, for again and again 
MHE OUIVER has wondrously helped the good 
ork There is but one fee—the entrance 
one of a shilling—just cnough to covet 
expenses and provide the beautiful card of 
membership for framing There are other 
ins for seeking such help as poor cripple 
require, but these are kept quite apart from 
the Crutch-and-hKindne League, so that the 
ing help may not be beyond the means of 


anyone 
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Never enough can I express my indebted- 
ness to that sympathetic and faithful 
frend of all poor children—-Sir John Kirk 
When this scheme was becoming too much 
for me, along with my other duties as 
preacher, journal’ t, ete., Sir John, in his big 
hearted way, turned over to his staff all the 
correspondence this task involved It is to 
him, more than to me, that the thanks of 
the pitiful are due If there is anv reader 
here, or in the thousand far-away parts of 
the carth reached by THe QOviver, who 
would seek to lend a hand to this urgent and 
gracious scheme, his or her simplest way of 
vetting details is to send a stamped envelope 
not to me, but to Sir John Wirk, Director 
Ragged School Union 32 John Street 
Theobald's Road, London, W.C., and he will 
gladly furnish all further particulars, 


The Coming of Happiness 
As I said at the start of this article, the 


" 


great thing for us all is to be happy within 


\part from th ven the Easter glory of 
burgeoning tree and = mpplin tream and 


balmy air are robbed for us of all their joy 
Happiness is in ourselves, or it can be 
nowhere And never ha its thrill been 
found so sweet and steadfast as when we 
carry in our hearts the needs and weaknes 
of a little child ee who mace aster, 
and all the brightness past and future 
which it gives, could devise no better message 
for the hearts of His disciples than by setting 
And when that 


child is a sutfering weakling, how constant 


a little one in their midst 
and exalting the ward happiness must be 
the glad remembrance that wherever we al 


we are carrying that one in the love of ou! 


heart ! 
Ave. sex, or distance cannot take this Jo! 
from us line child can write to the child 


the grown man or woman can do it and it 


brings its mercy to the very bedside of the 
invalid Inasmuch as ye have done 1 
unto the least of these ha Jone ut unt 
Me.’ While we have this song in our hearts 


ve have heaven OW] music, 
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The Drink Question by limiting future brewing to 10,000,000 
COMMEND to the attention of my _ barrels per annum. 
readers M1 Marshall’s able article <Jo 


in this issue on “ The Future of the 


Public-House. It states clearly and con What Canada Thinks 


incingly the case for State control of the HERE is the moral side of the business, 
ublic-house, and the facts and arguments besides that of “‘ Bread v. Beer.”? Those 
e brings forward ought not lightly to be who live in London or any of our great 
smissed \t the same time, and speaking cities and have their eyes open cannot but 
| for myself, I cannot help feeling that the be saddened by what is going on in our 


presented during these past few months midst. Watch the public-houses in the 
} the sort} ? > > , ° . 
' he otreng Britain Movement, and ~~ West End, notice the horrible enticements 





thers, for prohibition during the war is held out to soldiers on leave, read the out- 
) strong as to be wellnigh irresistible, cry in the medical and other papers about 
the alarming increase of venereal diseases, 

se and you can understand such letters as this 

Beer or Bread ? from Canada quite a typical one, written 


| \M under tl disadvantage of writing by Dr. C. R. Flanders, pastor of the First 
veel before publication: as | Methodist Church, London, Ontario. Dr. 
these lines Mr. Lloyd George has just Flanders asks: 


lounced the Government's policy of re 
he ) ; ‘Why should Canada deny herself in the prac- 
riction But it has s t > eX le ' a 
} eemed to most people tice of a steadily increasing economy that food 
omprehensible that, whilst we are asked supplies may be contributed to the feeding of the 
to limit strictly the bread we eat, and the © soldiers while England allows the liquor trathe to 
far we consume. and do all in our power destroy hundreds of thousands of bushels of grain 
o conserve the f l supply. vet tl gigant in the manufacture of alcoholic beverages which, on 
- Od supply, ye HS Higanthe the authority of science, have little or no feed'ng 
nopoly ha ontinued to destroy the force? Why should Canada send her sons to fight 
people food by the millions of tons. It with and for England against the Huns when England 
: > : yersists " ining ancl «¢ ‘ 
tated in the House of Commons that a persists in maintain and juipping an evil which 
. Llovd George has declared to be a worse enemy 
lon tor of rain and 118,000 tons of t the Empire than the German Army? Has 
ir are used yearly in the manufacture England no better reward for the mothers of the 
Ol ind that since the wat began we Dominion who have iven her their sons than to 
Sate t return them to their homes victims of inebriety 
ent 150. 000.000 0 yer . ’ ” 
, . ¥. m intoxicating manufactured in England 
I he ibmarine menace 1s a very 
one, yet drink has destroyed more sje 
ood than h been destroyed by all the 
rman submarine Our bread is to be A Gigantic Waste 
imited, out r is obtained only w'th A ! this critical hour we are asked to deny 
theulty ir paper is to be reduced seventy ourselves and relinquish our liberties 
e per cent yet we are only just beginning in all sorts of ways—and rightly so. But 
idly to tackle the question of drink the general public must surely insist that 
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it is much more vital to ensure an ade 
quate food supply than to allow for millions 


of barrels of beer for future consumption 
We re ready to cut down our bread, our 
meat, our sugar—but not in order to main 


tain the supply of drink Cease manu 
facturing beer—there is an ample supply in 
stock in the country for some time—and we 


shall have enough bread. 
se 

The Home Department 

ITH this number I am experimenting 

with two new features For some 
time the Home Department has been limited 
to Mrs. St. Clair’s valued contribution In 
other days we frequently inserted needle 
work and other articles of interest to the 
home circle. Commencing with this number 
I am running a series of needlecraft articles 
such as from time to time have been asked 
for by my readers Many, I know, will be 
interested in this feature; will the others 
kindly let their needlecraft friends know 
about this experiment ? 


se 
What do the Young People Read ? 
eee and again I get letters from some 


older readers who are “ shocked ’’ by 
something a little than 
usual in THE QOvuIVER, and who are alarmed, 


more Outspoken 
not for themselves, but for the sake of “‘ the 
influence it will have on the young people.” 
Of course, I 
critics, but in all seriousness do we realise 


endeavour to reassure such 
what our young people actually are reading ? 
I have had some experience of the reading 
which is prevalent among many young girls 
in these days, and it is with mixed feelings 
that I have read protests, say, against a 
discreet reference to the facts of the origin 
of Jife being allowed to contaminate the 
minds of the young, when, at the same time 


these young persons are simply gorging 
themselves with sex novels of the most 
sensuous order. Do you know what you 


young people are veading ? 


se 
For Younger Readers 
|‘ is in order to strengthen the appeal of 
THe Quiver to our younger readers 
that I am extending the pages devoted to 
interests in the magazine Pui 
habit should be 
young, and I want to get 
the interest and support of the rising genera 
ti Here is a chance for 


thei 
QUIVER acquired when 


more and more 


nin our magazine 


THE QUIVER 


some of the older readers to point out this 
feature to their younger friends. 


<$o 


Can we Abolish War ? 

HE longer the war lasts the more 

perplexing must it be to the faith of 
Christians. We sorrowfully admit that we 
could do none other when, on that fateful 
Fourth of August, we decided to enter the 
struggle ; the experience of America shows 
us how disastrous and impossible it would 
have been if we had attempted to maintain 


neutrality. At the same time war is the 
most hateful thing on God's earth to all 
thinking Christians—and to many who do 


religion We are buoyed 
up with the hope that this will be the last 
great war, and we would make any sacrifice 
that this should abolish 
war? Can we practicable 
way ot future dispute 
between nations This is the greatest 
problem facing Christendom to-day, the 
most urgent problem up against civilisation 
Can it be solve i 

Mr. Harold Begbie has, 
been thinking round this great 
and his thought has taken the 
shape of a series of articles on ‘ Can Man 
Abclish War?’ Chis series will appear 
exclusively in THe Quiver, beginning with 
the May number; it is undoubtedly the 


not protess our 


be so, Can we 
clevise some 


workable settling 


for a long time 
subject, 
pracucal 


most important werk to which Mr. Begbie 
has set brain and heart and pen since he 
wrote “ Broken Earthenware Perhaps 

who knows it will be a start to the con- 


summation we all desire. Our publisher ts 


printing extra copies of the May number; 
will you let your friends know about this 
new series, and give it the hearing it deserves? 


<jeo 

Mrs. de Horne Vaizey 
i came as a 

learn that, on January 23, my old 
friend and contributor Mrs. Geo. de Horne 
Vaizey had passed away. For years Mrs 
Vaizey had been an invalid confined to het 
chair. Before her last illness, Mrs. Vaizcy 
wrote for us a charming story of present-day 
life—introducing, typically enough, the 
cinema. This. story, entitled ‘ Making 
Good,” I am inserting in my next number 
It will be read with pathetic interest by 
her friends all over I am also 
hoping, in that issue 
to givesome account 
of Mrs. Vaizey life 
and work. 


great shock to me to 


the world 


Cicer” 
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The First of a New Series of Needlecraft 


Articles 













































In response to many requests | am devoting a few pages to Needlecraft Articles. If 
this meets with the general wishes of my readers | intend to make this feature a 
permanent one. 


A CROCHETED DUCHESSE SET 


ARBREVIATION tr., treble; ch., chain; d, tr., space, I d.c. into top of 5 ch. on first row. 


hle treble 1¢ lo. ae >t . 
oe , double crochet rhis makes twelve loops of 6 ch. altogether. 


HE motif for which instructions are 3rd vou Slip stitch into next d.c. and 
given can be used in many ways. It also up 3 of Och. 3 ch. to stand for a tr., 
is here used as a border fora Duchesse * 11 ch., 1 tr. into next 6 ch Repeat from 

which shows to perfection on a dressing *ten times. 11 ch., slip stitch into third 

le of dark woo stitch of chain which stands for tr., making 
Use Ardern’s lustrous crochet cotton, No twelve large spaces 
| 2 pth row Slip stitch up three of 11 ch., 
For the foundation, a small circle enclos 8 ch., miss two of 11 ch., 1 d.c. into next, 
g a cross tart with 10 ch., join with a * 2 ch., throw cotton twice over hook, miss 
ip stitch to make a ring; 4 ch. 1 tr. into two of 11 ch., work as when making a tr. 
ird stitch of 10 ch., 4 ch, 1 tr. into” into next stitch, drawing through two 
hole, 4 cl lip stitch into sixth of stitches and leaving three on the hook, 


throw cotton over hook once, insert hook 


Ist row 6 cl 1d. tr. into first quartet into third chain of next 11 ch., and draw 
circle, 1 ch., 1d. tr. into same until there cotton through (five stitches on hook) ; take 
tr t pace, 1 ch., 1 d. tr. into stitches off hook by drawing through two 

of ¢1 rreat stitches at a_ time. 

r thi ( This makes two small 





j il til squares 6 ch. & te. 

ul t into junction of two 

r cl een squares taking up 

The 6 cl Ww m two threads which lie 
sth.) I together on top), 3 ch., 

k Ich | h miss two of 11 ch., I 
fifth of ¢ d.c. into next. Repeat 

nd vou I into from * ten times 3 
pa * I ch., throw cotton twice 

int next we over hook, miss two 

! into top « tr ol 11 ch., work as 
rst row. 1 oO when making a tr. 
hext space | eat into next stitch, 
irom * ten time 6 These dainty motifs are not at all drawing through two 
h, I d.c. into next difficult to work. stitches and leaving 
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three on the hook, insert hook into third of 


8 cl draw cotton through (four stitches 
on hook ike off two at a time as in pre 
vious points. 6 ch, slip stitch into sixth of 
8 ch 

5th row.—3 d.c. into next space, 3 d.c. 


into next, * 3 d.c. 1 ch. 3 d.c. into next. 
The 1 ch. in the middle of the 6 d.c. in the 
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4 to point 1; this joins them together to 
make a straight row. The corner motif js 
worked like the others, with the ex eption of 
the last row ; this has only three points with. 
out picots, and seven points with three picots 
each. It is joined to the others in the same 
way. The next motif made must be joined 


to points marked 5 and 6 instead of 2 and 1. 





The illustration gives you some idea of the perfectly charming effect obtained when 
the finished motifs are sewn on to the linen. 


outer square makes the work set nicely. If 
it is omitted the motif will be inclined to 
curl 3 d.c. into next space and 3 d.c. into 
next. Kepeat from * four times. 3 d. 
i ch. 2 dc. 4 ch. to make a picot) 2 d.c. 
in next space, 3 d.c. in next, * 3 d.c. in next, 
2d.c. 4 ch. 2 d.c. 4 ch. 2 d.c. 4 ch. 2 d.c. in 
next, 3 d.c. in next. Repeat from * three 
times. In next space, 3 d.c., and in next 
2d.c. 4ch. 2 d.c. 1 ch., making one picot only 
in this space. Fill it up with 3 more d.c. 
Work d.c. in all remaining spaces as before, 
without any picots 

When a second motif has been made, join 
point 3 to point 2 of first motif and point 


The long cloth has eighteen motifs on the 
long side and five on the short side (corner 
ones inclusive), the large mat has five 
motifs by four, and the two small mats three 
Different numbers may be 
When the 
crochet work is done, tack the edges with- 


on each side 
used to make any size required 


out picots on to the linen, and buttonhole 
neatly all round, afterwards cutting linen 
away close to the stitching. These motifs 
can be made to fit a curved edge of linen 
if only joined at points 1 and 4; in that 
case there will be four points with no picots, 
and six with three picots each, the other 


two having one each. 


A DAINTY HANDKERCHIEF CASE 


HE making of this pretty handkerchief 
case is quite a simple undertaking. 
All that is needed is some dainty 
flowered silk, wadding for lining, a piece of 
soft ribbon and mercerised cotton in two 
or three different shades The case may be 
made any size, and square or oblong, but 
half a yard of silk will make one large 


enough for most purposes 


The Materials Required 
Sufficient wadding will be required to 
cover half the width of the silk and the 
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whole length of it; it will take about 1} 
yards ribbon fhe ribbon may match 
with one of the darker shades of the little 
floral design, and the mercerised cotton 
should be in at least three shades to tone 
with it. 

First make sure that the piece of wadding 
If it requires trimming, lay 1 
out on the table, and straighten the edges 
Place it on the 


is straight. 


with big, sharp scissors 
silk. Cut the silk in two strips—one, for the 
lining, very little larger than the wadding; 
and the other both wider and longer. Turn 
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A DAINTY 


wide strip over the wad- 
Then 


in the edges of the 
ng foundation, and tack it in place. 


take the smaller strip, turn in the edges 

nin it so that it covers the raw turning and 

the wadding completely, and hem it neatly 

nd The ribbon i now used to cover 

s hem, and al » make a narrow pocket 

ler which tl handkerchiefs may be 

pped The nbbon may be very neatly 

emmed down buttonholed all round 
outside edge and at the corners. 

Some Finishing Touches 

The case itself is buttonholed round the 

ge, with mercerised cotton in any of the 

hosen shad Then it is folded in half, 

for the top section a little fringe is 

le of many ured tassels These are 

pared by v the cottons round and 

1 a small piece of card, as thickly as 

be require They are then tied firmly 

ut through a the strands at once 

i sharp | r pair of scissors Then 

i rawn with a crochet hook 

titch fa through one of the 

I thole lve of the case Chis 

is repeated times as may be need 

fu complet 1 fringe The button 

he ist be done with the stitches the 
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Showing how the lining is fitted into the 
Handkerchief Case. 


rt » that the tassels will 


A Unique Fastening 


» fasten tl] i pretty cord is made 
ti of all colour rhis 1 

in two ] ‘ to the lower half ot 

ase, each ] about an inch from the 


$4! 


This is how the Case should look when 
finished. 
edge and crossed in the centre about an 
inch apart. 
rhe 
looped over two 
and fastened on the top 
it might be preferred 


of a quaint, 


thus formed 


large wooden buttons 


two lengths of chain 
are 
covered with silk, 
ends of the case Or 
to use glass buttons, or any 
effective design 

the « further, a 
chain ts tied 
the back 


finished 


To decorate ase 


coloured where the fold 
at 


and 


forming loose 
at the 


These tassels should 


comes a 


bow ends with 
be made 


for the 


tassels 


much larger than those used 


fringe, and to make them quite firm, 
after the strands are cut and doubled, 


they may be tied round about a 
quarter of the way down to make a 
little heading to the tassel. rhis 
heading may be covered with double 
crochet worked round and round in 
rows, increasing and decreasing to 
the size of the little ‘“ bulb.” Cro 
chet balls made in this way without 
a fringe would be a pretty alter- 
native to the tassels. In the very 
centre of the case, at the fold, and 
fastened to the chain, should be fixed a bag 
of lavender or favourite scent. Indeed, 
lavender or petal dust may be sprinkled 


the wadding lining. The little 
may be coloured to match the 
or of the 


throughout 
sachet 
nbbon lining 


cent 


same material as the 


rest of the case. 




































SUPPLEMENTING 
THE FOOD RATIONS 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


HERE is no doubt that many harassed 

housewives breathed a deep sigh of 

relief when, at last, a Food Controller 
was appointed and suggestions with refer 
ence to the weekly consumption per head 
of three of the most important items of our 
daily food were published At first glance 
many persons said that the prescribed limi- 
tations were inadequate, but two or three 
weeks’ fair trial proved that one, at any 
rate, of the items was more than ample for 
the maintenance of health and strength 
[ refer, of course, to meat, the allowance 
eked out with fish, eggs, and a plentiful 
supply of fresh and dried vegetables being 
quite sufficient to provide all necessary 
heat and nourishment, however strenuous 
the daily tasks might be. 


Curtailing the Meat 

Several of my readers have written ask 
ing for information regarding vanous meat 
substitutes, and I regret that as THr OUIVER 
goes to press two or three months in ad- 
vance this article cannot appear sooner, 
Fortunately for us housewives, this curtail- 
ing of meat diet was not brought into 
action at the beginning of the cold weather 
although if it had been I am sure we should 
all have managed to live well on our allotted 
amount There are always the = splendid 
variety of dried pulses (peas, lentils, and 
beans of all kinds) to fall back on, which, 
properly cooked, are not only wholesome 
ind satisfying, but also deliciously warming 


ind tasty on a cold winter's day Still 


taking everything into consideration, it 1 
easier to cut down the butcher's bill in 
pring and summer, and to substitute the 
fresh young vegetables as a principal, and 
not accessory, dish 

But vegetables arrive in such consecutive 
haste that it is difficult to keep pace with 
inclined to wish 


them, and one is sometimes 


that some of the young cabbages, lettuce 
rot turnip et would arrange to 
tard their growth. Possibly it is because 
id to rely on the coarser winter 


greens and strongly flavoured cauliflowers 
for second vegetables during the past two or 
three months that the tender, delicate roots 
Unlike so 


too, spring vegetables are 


and leaves taste so delicious 
many delicacie 
exceedingly wholesome, and a dainty dish 
of baby carrots, succulent spinach, or early 
cabbages is a far more palatable medicine 
than the tonic which so many of us find 
necessary at this season of the year. 


Spring Vegetables 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
because these vegetables are young and 
tender they can be allowed to cook them- 
elves without any particular attention. 
On the contrary, and in order that this same 
tenderness and delicacy shall not be lost 
they require very carefully preparing and 
cooking. Therefore in order that the 
delicious taste and the  health-restoring 
properties are not lost, IT am going to tell 
you of some recipes that have proved both 
beneficial and pleasant to the members of 
my own family 

Let us first consider spinach, which from 
the earliest times has been recognised as 4 
wonderful tonic and beautifier. 

** Eat spinach and leek, lily-fair ina week,” 
runs the old saw, and as spinach even with- 
out the usual accompaniment of eggs forms 
quite a meal in itself, it 1s worthy of great 
esteem in these days of expensive and high- 
priced living 

The one drawback to spinach is that it 
must be carefully picked over and thoroughly 
washed Uh heavy \pril howers throw 
little particles of earth on to the low grows 
leaves with such violence that very often 
the grits become embedded in the delicate 
fibres It is essential that every speck 
shall be taken away, for apart from the un- 
pleasantne of cating gritty food, these 
little bits of earth may cause great damage 


to the teeth For this reason—-the bother 


of thorough cleansing —many  housewlv& 
h 
l pinach altogether and to such 


the more 


ibstain fror 


I recommend the principle that 
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n one do¢ thi the less difficult and 

m t be Make a poimt = of 

pinacl r three times a week 

1 | in promise you that at the end of a 

th you will think nothing of preparing 
uple of pe | 


Cooking Spinach 
WI the ultimate manner of serving 


iateverT 


| it { oked alone, and a very 
be 1 


leaves contain, and when 


iron pan shouid used r 


trong 
boiling 
juantity of liquor, so that 
a table 


The leaves 


nece iry to put more than 


of water into tl 
be heated slowly 
it 


ciirect contact 


1¢ pan 
and order 
should be stood on 


in not 


rn the saucepan 
t il with the 
‘les 


put 


the stove and 1 


French co who serve this vegetable 
tablespoonful of clarified 


he 


as the leaves are tender 


» t pan as well as 


about twenty minutes 
h) drain them in a colander 
moisture with the back of 


So far most cooks agree, 
ditference of 
be 


x Shall it be passed 


int there is 


a 
spinach placed on 
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naturally 


he 


answel 


the vegetable is pre 
it is usually served 
ol the 
the 


ol 


or about 
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decided that should be 


eaten together 


oo 
eggs 


spinach and 

Kees contain iron, and this 
iron assists the chemical properties of the 
vegetable to be of real use to the consumer, 
for together they constitute a perfect food. 
It is surely a wise and generous decree of 
Dame Nature that the should 
coincide with that of the spring spinach 


egg 
55 


season 
season ! 
When the spinach is served without eggs 
a it usual to 
surround it with sippets, or to spread it on 
bread. A more substantial 
and nourishing meal is obtained if the pieces 
of bread are lightly fried in dripping or 
bacon fat. 

Spinach and oatmeal make a 
capital middle-day meal for children. To 
1 lb. spinach allow a tablespoonful crushed 
oatmeal, a little milk, and I oz. margarine. 
Wash the spinach thoroughly, chop the 
leaves coarsely, and plunge into as much 
boiling and slightly salted water as will just 
cover them. As soon as the water re-boils 
sprinkle in the oatmeal, stirring all the time, 
Boil gently the cooked 
and has the Stir in 
the margarine and a little milk, add flavour- 


or meat accompaniment is 


toasted much 


together 


until oatmeal is 


absorbed moisture, 
ings, then re-heat before serving. 


Spinach Substitute 

A French lady, in the art 
of producing delicious dishes out of the 
recently told me 


well versed 


most homely ingredients, 
how to cook a cabbage and to make it taste 
as nice or nicer than spinach, 

Here is het Put a large white 
cabbage into a saucepan with boiling water 


method 


and a little salt. As soor as the water boils, 
pour it away and fill the saucepan with 
fresh boiling water Cook until tender 
Drain, remove the hard white core, and let 


cold water run over the cabbage for twenty 
Squeeze all the water out and pass 
then 
nutmeg (if liked), and a 


minutes 


a coarse sieve re-heat in a 


through 
saucepan with salt 
little piece of margarine. This can be served 


a vegetable, or with sippets of fried bread 


als 

or slices of hard-boiled egg as an entrée. 
Young carrots are delicious, and they, too, 

are spring medicine in a pleasant guise. 

Che little round ones make an excellent dish 


when par-steamed (they will lose muc h of 


their flavour if boiled), then gently fried in 
dripping. Or they can be cooked in a 
casserole (which has been previously well 
































































greased) in the oven, or steamed and covered 
vith ite sauce. Served in these ways 
the e vegetable but if a tablespoonful 
of grat ee is added to the sauce, and 


the top is sprinkled thickly with equal parts 
of grated cheese and breadcrumbs, and the 
dish stood in the oven to brown, carrots au 
gratin can figure as a separate course. Young 
carrots are also excellent curried. They are 
then cooked in the 


first delicately fri 
curry liquor, and sent to table with the 
usual accompaniments of boiled rice and 
chutney. Several kinds of spring vegetables 
(such as young turnips, new _ potatoes, 
» be curried or 


button onions, etc.) can als 
served au gratin 

I must not forget to remind my readers 
who live in the country of the nettle shoots 
and dandelion leaves which may be had for 
the gathering, and which can be cooked in 
exactly the same way as spinach. The 
necessities of living are so costly that no 
me should neglect an opportunity to obtain 
something for nothing. Another field plant, 
sorrel, is but seldom used in England, and 
yet the leaves washed and cooked as spinach 
ire perfectly delicious and much _ prized 
ibroad 

One of my correspondents having proved 
the value of pulses has asked for a few 
ways of cooking haricot beans. As even 
in the warmest English summer there are 
iys when a hot savoury dinner Is agree 
ibly welcome, I will not apologise for in 

ling some delicious receipts for haricot 


Haricots en Casserole 

Soak 1 lb. beans overnight. Peel two large 
nions (Spanish) and cook them until tender, 
but not quite done. Drain thoroughly and 
ut into slices. Place the beans and onions 
in layers in a greased casserole, sprinkling 
} lb, tapioca in between Fake 1 Ib. sieved 
tinned tomatoes, season with salt, pepper, 
ind a pinch of sugar, add a cupful of milk 
or stock, and pour into the casserole. Cover 
ind cook in the oven for two hours 
Savoury Haricots 

Steep 3 Ib. haricots all night, then boil 


them till tender in lightly salted water. 
Drain well Hard boil two eggs and cut 

em into slice Chop one small onion finely 
Grate 2 0z tale cheese, and mince a tea 
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spoonful of parsley. Put a layer of beans in 
a greased pie-dish, sprinkle with parsley 
and onion, season with pepper and_ half 
the grated cheese. Add the sliced eggs, 
then the rest of the beans, and pour one 
teacupful of milk into the dish. Bake in 
a warm oven for } hour. Ten minutes 
before serving sprinkle the rest of the 
cheese over the beans, and put the dish 
back into the oven. 

The truest economy consists in making the 
most of everything, and making the most 
of everything in cookery means using those 
ingredients which happen to be at their 
best and cheapest. 


“ Stewed ” Rhubarb 

Just now rhubarb is in splendid condi- 
tion, and for the next few weeks it should 
be served as often as possible. 

Rhubarb tarts are very good in their 
wav, but there are many other methods of 
cooking the fruit that are far more attrac- 
tive. What is commonly known as “ stewed 
rhubarb ”’ is horrible, just pulpy chunks of 
fruit floating in pale watery juice ; no wonder 
husbands and children revolt. 
stewing ”’ rhubarb, and 


Try my way of 
I am sure they will like it: 

Wipe the sticks and cut them into equal 
lengths about two inches long. Place them 
in a deep pie-dish, or better still a brown 
stone jar, with alternate sprinklings ot 
brown sugar, Add two or three thin strips 
of lemon rind, and half a dozen drops of 
carmine colouring or cochineal mixed with 
two tablespoonfuls of water. Cover ¢ losely, 
and stand in the oven. Cook until the 
preces of rhubarb are tender enough to 
pierce with a fork, but on no account let 
them break Remove from the oven, take 
out the lemon peel, replace the cover, and 
let the rhubarb cool down very slowly 
rhe result should be firm but tender pieces 
of fruit in thick rose-coloured syrup, both 
fruit and juice being well flavoured, 

Cooked in this way the fruit can be eaten 
with any kind of milk pudding, mould, 
custard or cream, or it is ready for making 
into rhubarb fool, hape, etc. 


Mrs. St. Clair begs to thank those corvesponden's 


who have so kindly answeied her inquiry re home 


made jams, 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 


A Letter to the Younger Readers of THE QUIVER 


By THE EDITOR 


ESTERDAY TI received a letter from I am starting this little section partiy so 
an ol ntleman of eightv-two who that I shall not grow old too quickly, and 
! fue Ovivi partly because I cannot help feeling that I 


la De 1 re ier ol 


for a great many years. And every now ought to do more for younger readers of Tui 
ind then I get letter OvuIveR. I know, of 
reade) ‘ Se ~O—=, _ course, that we have 
<= Se Jae) CaS AAA 
1 " — 4 OAC 
subset { 4 SSS Oe AIK —- had the Companion 


ship Pages, and 
latterly the League 
of Young British 
Citizens, but some- 


oo ee TO YOUNG 
aehaah 4 et AUTHORS 


times I cannot help 





i| feeling that it 1 

y make | ° ° \ rather a shame that 

ry « rathe \\ much of yout 

; Nee a : +? ‘| : 

chter it Can you tell a Story? It | ection should be 

Q)UIVES ‘ feay y ° . ° “i al ¢ ) ( S < 

, rted oN so, read this New Section Py levoted just to 

I bef * } | “ begging ": it is 

! , ' for particulars of our Special i} like going to church 

readet n { vt and having the col 

een so n more lection instead’ of 
' STORY 

ind must | ’ the sermon Any- 


how, in spite of the 
paper shortage, and 
all the rest of it. I 


eh etter, ‘han COMPETITION 


Other Competitions to 


SSS 





red at t am going to squeeze 
ume L fe | { 1 follow more pages into your 
lly 
be frightf reful \ ection of the maga 
hy 
what J] Ni zine I hope trom 
Yo \) an , 
a <_< +9 a Ny time to time to get 
f, A <a v os) are > 
f letters from those 















wonderf iid people who have read Tu 
OUIVER from its start, but for every one ol 
these | nt hundreds from the younger 
eade! those who are going to take the 


magazine, and keep it going when | am 
eighty-two and retired to a cottage in the 
country. 


Competitions 

Years ago—before the war—we used to 
have big competitions in THE QUIVER 
There was a doll competition—when hun 
dreds of dolls were sent in from all over the 
world—a toy competition, et Since the 
war, your people have been too busy on one 
form or other of war work, so that it did not 


seem to be quite “ the thing "’. to have big 
competitions like these But I have always 
been sorry they dropped, and | think it 
would be a splendid thing if we could have 
competitions—not occasionally, but regu 


larly—for the younger readers. What do 


you think Will you write and tell me ? 
Hobbies 

One way and another I hear a great deal 
about people’s hobbies—drawing, stamp 
collecting, gardening and so on. The othe 


day I met a girl friend, and immediately | 
saw her I felt that something good had hap 
pened Her eyes were shining, her whole 
face was lit up. I asked her if it was her 
birthday, and she smilingly denied it 


denied, too, that she had come into a 


fortune Phen she let me into a secret 
she had been writing! She said that it was 
the happiest day in her Ife, for she had 
finished a story. Some people will think 
this absurd I do not 


When | was a boy I am afraid I wasn't 
much good at games, and never had a chance 


of keeping rabbits, or of doing much in the 


way of stamp-collecting But | tned to 
write I wrote because I couldn't help it, 
and some of the happiest days of my life 
were when—like my girl frienc:t—I1 had been 
writll 


My First Story 


] well remember my first story ] started 
it when | was eight, and, of course, never 
finished it It was going to be the whole 


ry of its hero, trom the day he wa 


born My father looked through the first 
page or two, and mildly suggested that | 
» ambitiou Wouldn't it be better 


THE QUIVER 


to write about a boy who had a bicycle 
given him on his birthday 

Accordingly | started again—and really 
I have forgotten how the plot developed, and 
what becaine of the story. 

Later on, however, when I was about 
fourteen, my father suggested that I should 
try again, and told me about some friends of 
his, whose doings suggested the making of 
a story. Once more | set to work, wrote 
and re-wrote, and finally it was _ finished. 
With fear and trembling I posted it off to 
the editor of a little paper. How I waited 
day after day for the postman, and how 
incredulous and joyous I was when one day 
there came a little note to say that “ The 
Editor will be pleased to take your story 
and pay ten shillings for it!’ 

It is a delightful thing to see a story of 
your own in print forthe first time. But 
believe me, the joy of writing does not de 
pend on this: I think that it is one of the 
greatest pleasures in life just to write—to 
find out the thoughts you want to express 
and then to put them into suitable words 
] can imagine the joy a boy must feel as he 
is making a model yacht, or an engine, and 
watching it grow day by day until it finally 
expresses just what he dreamt about before 
he started. 


The Thrill of Writing 

Phat is the joy of creative work, and to me 
that is just the thrill of authorship, only in 
the case of writing the whole thing comes 
as it were, out of nothing : there is no wood 
no iron material to work on and to shape 
but simply the thoughts of the brain-——those 
weird phantasies that we can never see 
but which are mightier than the mightiest 
engine, swifter than the swiftest boat 

You may say that | feel like this about 
authorship because it is a part of my trade 
to write. That is true enough, but I know 


hundreds of othe people who feel Just as 


! 
1 do about writing Some of them are 
women who have to mind the children, and 
yet manage to scribble a bit on the kitchen 
table ; some of them are at business all day, 
and look forward to the evening when they 
can get to the ‘“ work” they love best; 


some-—and a great many at that—are boys 


and girls at school, who love their sports 
and other hobbies, but who want ever s0 
much to be able to write 

Have vou ever felt like that ? 
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Doris: 
QUIVER Competition. 
learn to write ? ’’ asks some- 

chief thing is practice, and 
I want to provide for you in 


Our Story Competition 


For a start I want to announce a Story 


Competition [ want you to have plenty 
of time for thi so as to put your best 

rk int It is to be a School Story 
of not more than 2,000 words, and the 
First Prize ill be Three Guineas. I shall 

e further particulars next month, but 
meanwhile you can be thinking out your 


lot and getting to work. 


For Those who Want Help 


Plenty of people have the gift of writing, 
t infortunately, they make the same 
nistake over and over again, so that it 
takes them a long time to progress. If only 
omeone with experience could look ovet 
their work and tell them what is wrong, 


et along ever so much quicker. 


Lhe \ woul | 


Now, in thi department, I want to help 
oung authors as much as possible, and I 
have arran for a writer of wide experience 


the Competitions, and give a 








I warn you, girls, that I am going to put you all in my story for THE 
So look out!’’ 


word of criticism and help to those who 
it. Would like your story to be 
you ? I think we shall be 
a scheme whereby, by the 


need you 
criticised fo1 
able to hit on 
payment of a small fee—say, one shilling— 
competitors can have a carefully considered 
criticism written on their work and posted 
to them. This, of course, will be quite 
apart from the Competition ; there is no 
need at all for you to have a criticism in 
order to go in for the Competition—it 1s 
simply for those who feel they would like 
help. What do you think of this idea ? 
Do not send in your story until you have 
read what I have to say next month, but 
make a start by all means. 
keener on 
anything 


readers, of course, are 
drawing and painting than on 
some have a decided inclination to- 
rather be poets 
there are the 
remember 


Some 


else ; 
would 

than else rhen 
photographers. Well, we 
them all in due course. 

of this department will depend on 
Just write and tell me “* between ourselves 


wards poetry, and 
anything 
must 
rhe development 


you. 


what you think of the idea 
Your friend, 
THE EDITOR. 
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COMPANIONS, My 
tle web of thoughts of and for 


has been spun this morning 


rroundings of almost indescribable 

] it a scene i I familar enough 
to 1 but to others almost beyond ima 
It is lor i we in England 

i winte! ] one, And it 










had such a morning as this 
morning | its own interest 
f \ re ke I ) } them. 
After the Snow 
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1 ir Sky on one Si n the other the 
f ry of the lve birch made me 
I t one cannot } the full beauty 
( t 1 y tree til it is seen on such 
I i thi vith such a setting 
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WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘‘ THE Quiver" 


COMPANIONSHIP 


Motto; 


“For God and the Empire: By Love Serving 


One Another ” 


Object: 


The cultivation personally, and the extension in 
all possible ways, of the highest ideals of Citizen- 
ship, and of love and service for our Empire 


lence for the unspoken messages 


that came, thankful to be there, with eyes 
to see and ears to hear in reverence and in 
J 

‘hen suddenly I caught the distant sound 
of an aeroplane engine and other thoughts 
began to throng I thought of so many of 


ou individually, of difticulties and of joys 


vou have confided to me, and I thought of 
thre little nie ive I wanted to pa on to 
you. 


What Cannot be Destroyed 
imple one 
remember amid all the ditticulties, 
that so 


that ultimately 


It is a very Briefly, it is to 
anxieties 
orrow, and rush of work many ol 
u have now to face 
nothing can defeat you except yourself 

treasure is being 
the 


uvisible and spiritual things of life God, 


h that we 


things great 


ipreme 

! untouchable 
fo keep this 
help 


are 
ind can never be destroved., 


CnormMous 


to right thinking and action 


add the we 


And you—the bo and girls of to-day, 
remembe1 ire | Future fo the 
precious legacy of all the past you have to 


alth of your thought, your cha- 


racter, your action \s we have been say- 
ing, you are to mould and to make the world, 
and as your ideals are true, pure beautiful, 
o the world-soul of the future will be 
Phere have been various longer and shorter 
comments on the difticulties of business life, 


hi nted at Db one ot our me mibe . and 
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A COUPLE OF INTERESTING PICTURES 


FROM THE FRONT. 
COAL 


WRIGHTS ‘taz 
S OAP the 


SOLDIERS’ 
















Include a supply 
in the next 
U7, parcel to your 

y) Weg / Soldier friend. 


—_—— 


B f 
3 Tablets 1/ ” 













































Sheele & Sheecliags) : 
for comfort & economy. 


t Sheeko 
are a delight to the 
housewife. 


Only high-grade cotton 
is used, and the special 
care taken in spinning 
and weaving makes 


them doubly durable. 


can be had in plain ard 
twill weaves, in both fine 
and heavy cloths, includ- 
ing double warps. The 
sheets can be had plain 
hemmed, or hemstitched 
in genuine hand-drawn 
threadwork — in three 
designs. 


Apply to your draper or to the Proprietors, 
Dept. Q 

THE HOLLINS MILL CO., LTD., 

Spinners & Manufacturers, 5 Portiand St., 

Manchester, who are also the proprietors 

of *‘ Sunresista,"’ ‘* Wash-Resista"’ and 

** Sealfleece.”' 
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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


No form of bathing aceo my ilishes such perfect cleanliness as 
the combined HOT-AIR and VAPOUR BATHIL Tt not only 


cleanses the outer surface, but alse opens the pores, eliminates 
impure matters, and stimulates a healthful flow of —tife s princh 
ple—the blood, clears the skin, reeuperates the body «! iets the 
nerves, rests the tired, and creates that delightful feeling of in 
vigorated health and strength. Physicians recommend it fer the 


prevention and care yf Colds, Influenza, Kheumatism, Kidney 
and Liver Troubles, Skin Diseases, ete 
every desiral 1 
u A cha Absolutely ‘safe 
Outsiae eater Heat ‘Regulator; Exit is easy 
leater ) He no assistant required. 


Write for “ BATH BOOK,” No. 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. *”* ‘Mow Bond strest, 





ns cod pote ae emt 
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DON’T LOOK OLD! 





But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’'S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


er colour in 4 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the form 
has enabled 


few days, thus securing a preserves appearance, 
thousands to retain their positio 
4/9 Solid ‘Gevorpwhere. 4/9 
Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing 
Thia world-famed Hair Restorer ia prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Preven & Co., Lrp., 12 Bedford Labor- 
stories, London, 8.E., and can be obtained direct from them 
by post of from any chemists and stores throughout the work 
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much interest in reading the 


had 


that have 


I have 
Curiously, 

this 
thei 
as tar 


referred to it. 


letters 


members have written on 
the moment 
On the whole [ find, 


that girls who have 


only girl 


ibject, so for we take 


point of view only 


mv experience 


foes 
g , 


been were, suddenly into the 


toppled as it 


rush and whirl of business life during the 


last year or so are keeping their equilibrium 


Chere are silly girls who would probably lose 
their balance 1ywhere—just as there are 
sly boys, even now. But anyone who 
itches in office, train, tram, or elsewhere, 

t own, I think, that “ the girls are be- 
having splendidly in their new positions. 
They are helping to hold the ‘scutcheon 
of womanhood, and we all want them to 


remember what that involves, Many of our 


however, have had experience 


Lompanior 
wer than that of merely the last few 
onths, and some of them have boldly faced 
he difficulties of their lives as wage-earners 
1] are gra} with them bravely. 


What is Worth While 


After referring to some of the difficulties 
ot her office ile, one “ompamon writes ; 

l a than before convinced that 
y ‘ vorth while than ts the con 
ivher, more n »ble, ana 

{ i 
\ f \ Worker,” “ have our troubles 
ive the largest share bear them 
us a good deal to do witl 
the hiet reason, I think, ts 

| to ones ile 

i. $ harder to live in close 
ness life than anvwhere 


An Irish 1 er writes : 
I ted in the letter from a girl 
tt I rrv I cannot enter for the 
t domg anv work of that 
M 1 is nearly all out t 
Iw t shat tt is, as if may interest 
complete charge 


I 1 t I have 
interesting work, and 
You see, we live 

ssary : ter 
IX Thies 

ider our car quite for busi 
st t very little, and so it does not 
We have a small tarm, 

hurning, milking, ar 
is the poultry, which 
keep hens and ducks 

i lot to do Very soon now 


t to do im the bl 


so man 
‘ ir is het 
thee, et 


r ] 1 there 


vegetabi 


held Its a tairly slack 
had such hard 1 t 

u cannot do much I 
mornin 1 think vou will 


ions have recently sent 


g letters. Lizzie and 











LEAGUE OF YOUNG BRITISH CITIZENS 
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ISABELLA ELLiot write mostly about school 
experiences. ETHEL and HILpA LAMB wrote 
to say they would each knit for me another 
vest like the competition ones. KATHLEEN 
GREEN says she “likes being at boarding 
school very much,’’ and ‘‘ GRANVILLE sends 
his love. BERTHA MILLAR writes about 
her pets, and incidentally says, “We are 
intending to knit for you in the summer 
Bertha’s letter is written with 


vacation.’ 
beautiful neatness and clearness. 


The Prize Letter 

I am sending the Letter Prize that was 
and FLORENCE FAIR 
ages 6 and 7) jointly. They sent me delight- 
fully frank letters, written in 
much the same way as they would, I ima- 
gine, chatter to me were I sitting along 


promised to IRENE 


and newsy 


with them by their own fireside. Irene 
described their “ first party this year”’ : 
After tea we had games; then each of us did 


something by ourselves. Florence recited ‘* The 
Foolish Little Frog,’ by Percy French. She did it 
so well that she had to do it over again other two 
I recited part of * Big Steamers,’ by Rud- 
One girl played on the piano nicely. 
Before we left, some came in, and they 
joined in the fun We were taken home in a 
cab. We go to bed about seven every night, but on 
that night it was nearly nine. The lady made the 
party for a little girl who is at schoo! in Edinburgh, 
and who came here for a holiday. The lady made 
her the hostess, and she reccived us. It would be 
nice if all the boys and girls of the League could 
have a party. You would be the hostess, and you 


would give us great tun! 

Oh, Irene, wouldn't it be lovely if we could ! 

You give m fun,’’ I know. 
Florence's letter tells me intimate inter- 

esting facts about their “ Darling Pet ” of 

then she writes :— 


times. 
vard Kipling 
othicers 


would *‘ great 


a new brother, and 


These three da‘ have been very stormy—first 
frost and snow, then rain with high winds. If am 
when I hear it blowing. Then 
Mother feeds the little birds 
that come into the garden every winter. There are 
four blackbirds, four chaftinches, two bullfinches, 
four thrushes, and lots of sparrows and crows. In 
ur house we have lot { and some day, 
\lison, if you care, I will tell vou all about them. We 
were pleased to see the photographs of Violet and 
David. I hop i will like this letter. With love 
from myself and kisses from little brother, I am, 
vour loving ( MMpantor 

* PLORENCH 


quite frightened 
frost and snow agaim 


tur 
res, 





NIGHTINGALE Farr.” 
Scottish member to be welcomed 


age 17 ; Midlothian) : 


A new 
is BARBARA G, YOUNG 
some 


Mother has been taking Tur QOvuiver fot 


veal now,” she wrote “ond I have always read 
vour Pages with the eatest interest I think it is 
uch a splendid scheme, and I would like to join it 


itating is that perhaps I shall 
not be able to write vou very often or help you very 
much Although | am one of the incomers I think 
you have made a very good change to the L. Y.B.C.” 


My only reason tor he 








Ou 1 member Ha 

rvl with the KR.A.M.¢ 
be ttending nursing | 
| t] exam. 


to our membership over 


hoping to hear from him 


** Another Violet ” 
A very kind letter com 


Ix erial 

Ul I embet WilOo ita 
] College write il t 
intel tingly 

We i ideal | 
{ t tu! 
( sta | 

! I 
Vit i) ‘ 
a tu il i € fll 


Two Scottish Members 
Make us 
dD ALI You ( 








perhaps 
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vanish 
but do 


can 
done by the 
sed when I 


n friends on 


with 


DORA 


iteresting lette! 


B ra hyness. will 
} hie real ¢ that ve each 
a that our work 
many 
La ilways particularly p 
see the names of old Compam 
coupons sent in Here ol 
BLA pon it And a 
a ipanies it 
I i 
H.W.\ 3 Y BA 
y i t 
ry Po) 


addition 


ther 
rde1 
from the 


Mii 


I am 
friend 
and 


Fund 
and | 


you all 


who calls herself ‘“ Another Violet, 
vith it a New Yea sift for our 
She asks me about Violet uture 
W eladiy do as she t tell 
t g that is possib en I have 
ition We certai 
h with her, and we ‘ 
of known helpet rift 
M JACI nt he! n 
t ith one from another 


fresh 


hope to keep 
also very glad 


contribution, 


unknown 


Feachers’ 


{ 


a Chal 


Baillie 


rain 


work ver 
Zz WI ! 
t ta stra 
Il sympat 
ke un bel 
lenge 
id to } 
Wi 
“ 


the performance with a tableau of our Allies, each 
irl we 





gi wing ribbons and fla representing the dif- 
ferent yuntries One girl wore the national Welsh 
ire mother the Irish My little brother, in High- 
land costume, represented Scotland I may add that 
I was Britannia. We also sang the Russian and 
bFrench National Anthem and atterwards our own, 
We were overjoyed at the kindness of our friends, 
f we made the substantial sum of £8 10s. Daddy 
| | expenses, which were {1 14s Jean and I did 
wish you could have been with us. 1 had almost for- 
gotten to tell you that we had a rehearsal the night 
before It was great fun I think the League is 
plendid, and am glad it is going on so well. 1 er 

a py of programuine With much love from 

| ( upa 1 


* ELEANOR CHAMBERS-HUNTER.’ 


The “* Challenge ”’ 

rhis letter is the sequel to the paragraph 
of last month, in which I told you of a 
‘challenge.’” Every one of you will join 
me in thanking and congratulating Eleanor 
and Jean Best on the splendid success of 
their special eftort I was delighted at 
having the opportunity of privately thank- 
ing Mr. Chambers-Hunter for lending § his 
house and for his financial help; and ex- 
pressing our thanks to Miss Warn for all her 
effort and of telling Eleanor how very 
glad I was to have the spirited co-operation 
they have given Phe object of the enter 


tainment was definite The money has 


been raised to help orphans (or an orphan, 
J suppose we ma av) of sailors or soldiers 
o that we have now to put our heads 
together and consider the best way in which 
we can reply to the challenge which Eleanor 


and Jean have thus made to us 


I have not the least hadow of a doubt 
about your taking up the challenge You 


have never yet failed me in such a matter. 


fhese months of strain and difficulty have 


made it necessary that we should be careful 


about new work, although, as you know, 
our Fund ha beer equal to what we have 
on hand But I believe you can and will 
ipport a fre h effort if we go ahead 
For the time being the money remains mM our 
hand and meanwhile I want all of you who 
are keen on our united work to write and 
tell me what you think nw would like to do 
next Phen we ill consider all the sugges 
tions, our Editor and I, and discuss it with 
Kleanor and |e Will not that be the 
most interesting plan, think you 


Please find time for a letter this month, 


. 
be, and believe me h- 
alilects it¢ 


mpanion Inen 
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“HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR.” 
Ye 
Multitudes of ry social grade have proved the wisdom of linking the 
menial and labori tasks of earth to the steady tug of a heavenly purpose. 
1 Editor cord y recommends you to link up with the NATIONAL 
N's Hom star of hope to thousands of imperilled little 


sending him a gift for the furtherance of its beneficent and 


SECOND REASON WHY. 





now, the Home Secretary affirms that 


imed and ruined by cruelty and neglect. 
under his notice during the last few weeks. 


lhe Narionat CHILprReN’s Home deals directly and 


e send a gift, however small, to the Editor, Tui 
age, London, E.C., or write for full particulars to 





By supporting it, you will help not only to save thes 
t also to repair and arrest the Nation's waste of vital manhood. 


Oviver, La Belle 





Because, while children were never more precious to the State than 


Nearly One-third of our Potential New Population Perishes 
fore it is one year old, and thousands of other 


children are 


re in this magazine the Editor cites some startling cases that 


successfully with 


imperilled little 


THE PRINCIPAL (Rev. W. Hodson Smith), 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 104-122 City Road, 


London, E.C. 

















Used in 
the 
Russian 
Imperial 
Nursery 
— Years’ nip-pargserin 
Dr l I : ! , etc. (Le , writes :—"' Your Neave'’s Food 
i ‘ we are very thankful. °° She was not doing well o1 
1 emoer ig! 
Mrs.Bouiton N k St., Princes Avenue, Liverpool,writes on 17th April, 1914: “ Our Tittle 





y m s their ision as t her splendid physique and 
‘ eaith ©) t judge said she was * beautifully per 
4 great tribute to the value of Neave Food as a builder-up 

She has never had a single day's illness, and has cut her 






To induce every Mother to try Neave'’s Food for her 
own Baby. we will send a samote tin free. if 1d. stamps 
are enclosed for postage. We will aiso send free a useful 
Booklet. *‘Hints About Baby.” Every Mother ought to 
have this Booklet. and if a sample is not required the 
Booklet alone wil! be sent free and post free on re- 
Ceint Of a post card mentioning “|The Quiver. 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE & C0., 


FOR DINGBRIDGE. 























ure to mention “* ¢ Ou 











Eva Norah Boulton. 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY ALTERNATIVE 
TO BREAST MILK FOR YOUR BABY IS 


in Tins 
and 4d. 
Packets 


A NEAVE’'S FOOD 
PRIZE BABY. 
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That's what you 
want for your 


Skin Trouble 












Are you worried by eczema which tortures you all day and won't let you sleep at 
night? Are vou disfigured by face spots? Are your hands red, rough or cracked 
Is there an itching rash on your back or chest? Have you bada bad place on your leg 
foralong time? There's a certain remedy for every one of these troubles Antexema 
immediately stops the itching, and soon removes every blemish from yout n 
Whatever your skin complaint, Antexema will cure it completely and permanentl\ 
Eczema, bad legs, bad hands, baby skin troubles, pimples, rashes and all irritated, 
inflamed or diseased skin conditions are conquered by Antexema. The healing 
process starts immediately, ne skin begins to grow, every day you see a stea ly 
improvement, and soon every sign of skin illness disappears . 


Start your cure immediately 





It is dangerous to delay. While you hesitate your skin trouble will ge st 
Therefore obtain Antexema to-day Ante xema is not a greasy, messy ointt a 
but a beautiful liquid cream, whic is invisible on the skin Doctors and 
hospitals may have failed to cure you but Antexema will succeed 
Do your tyt r sk : t Antexema to-day. Supplied by all chemists ar t 
A I Cash ¢ \ i N Civil Service S ae S W 
I | | | White I 1) Co., a 

\ Castle Laborat I N.W 4 thr I 


Australia, Ne Ww hea aland, Canada, South Africa, and Europe 


C. BRANDAUER & Go, L1p, THE LION LEADs IN cuRING 


® It is Nature's Remedy. 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS, ms Eerste 9 


nor Spurt. L l oO N 
Attention is TRADE MARK Ol NTMENT 


also drawn to the Cures without painful operations, tancing oF 
NEW PATENT 2% Stay or ‘Syatie: omorrs, Phe, Piet 
ANTI - BLOTTING Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, { all forms of Skin 
PENS. Sample Box of gee bg? aeecoy d Breachiat Troon. — 
either series, 7d SEND TWO id. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. Sold by Chemi 1 ADVICE GRATIS fro 


Cc c . Cc, 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREFT, LONDON, ©- BURGESS, 59 Gray’ s Inn Road, London, W. 


“HEALO crc IN THE HOME ont 4 
ant = sstrs] | BEDSTEADS! BEDDING! 


OLD SORES 


BAD LEGS, (OM a e Why Pay Shop Prices? 


1, Bedding, 












SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


















RINGWORM, Wii can ietieeeed a Newest patterns in Metal and W 
CUTS AND soothes and hea Wire Mattresses, Cots, ¢ Furniture —Bed- 
BRUISES : : room and general goods sent direct trom 
Factory to Home ‘IN PERFECTLY NEW 
CONDITION. end 1 po t card to-day tor Illus 
trated l’rice List (post free), [all DISCOUNT 
FOR CASH o supply LOOK ible in 


Monthly Instalment Estab! he - years. 


Boxes \ J CHARLES RILEY, Desk 17, MOOR oa: 


; : BIRMINCHAM. 
MAURICE SMITH Please mention / /i¢ tt vhen writing for lists. 
Kidderminstes °" . - : J 
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Writter 
of time 
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No. 5 in the Series “ What the War has Meant to Me” 


UGH LOSS 


(A cheque for Five Guineas has been sent to the author of this paper.) 

HAT has the war meant to me? All this father expected to pass with 
[wo rs ago I would have said _ childhood, forgetting the fact that our 
it 1 t the loss of everything mother was the daughter of a scldier, 

made life worth living; but I would whose medals, won in the Crimea and 

been wi und to-day [humbly hope Indian Mutiny, were among our dearest 

loss I have gained some-__ possessions. And did not her only brother, 

ferer rhaps even my own soul. a gallant young uncle of my childhood, 

y I can believe that the go off one winter’s night long ago to find his 
overtook us were but grave at Magersfontein ? 

I ¢ ppenings throughout our As nothing would move the boy from 

but not to many homes did his determination, father soon gave in; and 

reat uj il come with such tragic a proud day came for us when, early in 
1914, my brother appeared before our 
ne a family, I cannot tell my admiring eyes in the uniform of the famous 
t] introducing theirs; and, Highland regiment in which his grand- 

ther no happier family than father had fought. 
1 t ner of 1914 dawned on What a delightful prospect now opened 

I before us—balls, reviews, etc.—and a gay 

lf the eldest, 24, the next winter and spring we had, for the regiment 
t youngest 17, our only’ was stationed in our town, and my brother's 
21 no sorrow had ever young friends soon became ours. 

id been one glad day, One of his senior officers, whom he 
a comfortable home, always spoke of as his ideal of a soldier 
rms of life, we were anda gentleman, though not of his set, being 
i 1 children. ten years older, crossed our path, and soon 

eI had we girls to solve became a friend of the family. 
lothes, and the number I could not long be blind to the fact that 
( could crowd into our he cared for me, and although sharing my 
Stra onfession indeed for the  brother’s opinion of him, I was wholly un- 
rm y an with so many oppor awakened, and quite incapable of appreciat- 

¢ ing the love he offered me. 
ther one of the most delightful He joined us along with our brother for 
nguine temperament, he a few days towards the end of July at the 
on the bright side of seaside resort where we had spent the 
1 been easy for him, as_ month, filling up our time with the nsual 
iness had passed down round of amusements. 
veral generations. lrue, grave events were portending in 
I ever saw him really per Europe, but what did that matter to us in 
brother refused toenter our tight little island ? Was not our Nav 
business, declaring that absolutely invincible, and our Army the best 
Ar career for him. in the world, according to father : 
WI have come as a shock A feeling of apprehension did fall on us 
y, for, from my brother's when our soldier friend said he believed we 
rs was his chief delight, were on the brink of war; and our brothe 
t e, with ‘‘General’’ in assured us that his great chance of rapid 
l letters behind, proudly promotion was at hand. “ Won't you be 
é | paper of his room dozens proud some day, g¢ rls, of your brother, the 
I I h hand ? famous General he said, with his merry 
55! 






















































laugh. Ah, yes, dear boy, but we are as 

P 1 of you in your nameless, unknown 

as though you had lived to gain these 
honours. 

A few weeks afterwards I stood on the 
platform watching the splendid-looking 
men filling up the trains, part of that match- 
less little Force that went out first to meet 
the hordes. 

For a few minutes I was alone with the 
who loved me, and when I looked into 
his eyes the scales fell from mine, my girl- 
hood passed from me, and I entered into 
my woman’s heritage of love and suffering. 

Few words passed, but I whispered that 
I would wait for him always, and my lover 
sealed our betrothal with his kiss, the first 

} 


ct 


man 


la 
oon the trains moved off, and 
blinding mist of tears I saw these 
two dear faces, my lover’s and my brother’s, 
pass from my sight for ever. 
[he events of the next few weeks are 
art of our nation. 


urely graven deep on the h¢ 


Soon came to us that fatal missive—now, 
o well known in many a home—to 
hat our boy had been killed in action. 
afterwards I heard that my lover 


wounded at the same 


eriously 


time, and, after another week’s dreadful 

I received a letter in an unknown 

hand, written by a young doctor, who had 

his last moments, and to whom lh« 

} been able to hisper my name and 
be e he died 

5 the climax of suffering was reached 

ve thought but no Our father 

ed worried recentiy, and had spent 

much more time at business than formerly. 

H{e had also, in hi siety to do anything 

] could for his counti taken on some 

r work in | pare time; and one 

Sunday afte 1 late in Octobe 
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suspected even by herself. Our two maids 
also proved true friends, and a tower of 
strength in these dark days. 

Our lawyer called after a day or two, 
and I interviewed him for my mother. 
He was a man of unimpeachable honour, 
but of a very frigid manner. He wasted 
no words, but told me he believed we were 
practically penniless. The para- 
lysing effect of the war on a _ business 
which, apparently, had 
for some time, the result of relying too 
much on past fame instead of 
had brought 


sudden 


been going down 
moving 


with the times, about this 
crisis. 

‘“As a matter of fact,” he continued, 
“your father could not afford to put your 
brother into the Army when he did, and to 
He was a charm- 


calibre 


keep you girls in idleness. 
ing personality, but men of his 
usually die and leave their families a burden 
on someone else.” 

Stung to the qui 
I defended my father's memory, and proudly 
assured him that we never be a 
burden on anyone 

I have since thought that he wa 
“cruel to be kind knowing the 
of rousing us into action; and certainly 


k by these cruel words, 
would 


purposely 
necessity 


no stronger tonic could have been adminis- 


tered to my prid 

On his departure I at once called the 
family together, told them exactly how we 
were placed, that we mu 
house, and begin at once to earn our living 
I will be a nur }lora said, ** our doctor 


vill perhaps help me to get into some hos 


pit il Betty, our ve ungel ister, and I 
had no idea what we could do, but the 
desire for instant action came to us all 
Cook and Iwati other 1 |, declare 
the ould stan but 1 her, while 
leeply grateful ( ly told th y must 


\ few da ifterwards Flora left us to 
ay that, 
tony to her 


begin her training, and here In 


though the way 
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[Irish Costume 


T WEEDS 


colourings— Heather 

rples, B ™ ;, Browns, 

Mi nd ID Green, and choice Grey 
4 Inc hes w de 


Per 5 11 yard, 


Pure Wool 
IRIS SH TW REDS © 


Woven by | & Cleaver in their 
( ms in three fashionable shades 
l weave and stvlish 


e g 
Checks. Idea irly Spring Costumes 
Coat 54 inches wide 
Per 7/11 yard. 
Samples of ore also of other makes of reliable 


Costume materials of every description, post free. 


Robin son «Cleaver: | 
BE LI “AS: T 


LONDON 


LIVERPOOL, : 























IT 18 A SHOE THAT'S SURE TO SATISFY THE WEARER 
Bplendidiy made from Best Black or Tan Leathers 
Walking Sole man Heel All Sizes and Fittings 


A. T. HOGG N »), STRATHMIGLO, FIFE. 
I t Bo y Post ” Trace 




















DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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Another 
Mellin 
Baby. 


Food” 


A Doctor’s Word 


for it! 


“I find that Mellin’s Food 
made up with fresh cow's 
milk is far superior to foods 
mined with water only."’ 
(Doctor's original letter on our files.) 


The wastage of War makes the rearing 
of children a matter of paramount 
national urgency New-borii_ babies 
must not only live, but must be brought 
to maturity sound, strong, healthy. 
Do not experiment! Give Mellin’s Food 
the fresh milk food—the food that for 
half a century has froved its safety 
and superiority. 


The Mellin’s Food Method 


Mellin’s Fox d > I ianises fresh cow's milk 
that, retaining a vital elements which fresh 
milk alone fter t be me as acceptable, 


a ife and benel nother’s milk. 


Melli Food i tantly adapted to the needs 


any child of a Ts rc titution, and its 


Mellins 
Food 


MAKES FRESH MILK LIKE MOTHER’S MILK 


Generous ' ‘ , of Me n's onl with a 


I 
e Book tf Mother FREE 


Address: SAMPLE DEPARTMENT. 
MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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| Phones: North 2598, 2599 REMOVAL ESTIMATES FREE. Telegram Jeiiico, d 
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Concentration 








E 

‘T°HE writer has an acquaintance who, after a five-pound note has been dissolved with very little to E 

show for it, declares that the money has ‘‘dribbled away.” The only way to get value for = 

money is to make up your mind as to what it is that you want most and then concentrate on it ; 

Subordinate all other matters to the main idea, and then you will havé something to sh« for your E 

money If you require thing to add to the attractiveness of the home, go to Jelks’ for ji E 

You can inspect a l a iy of High-Grade Second-hand Furniture, and y get tv = 

want from this great I:mporium at the lowest possible | . We append some examples :— E 

TE SEL ie = 

Showrooms PEE. Write 5 

cover eg d f E 

o-day for E 

250,000 Ee 

Monthly E 

sq. feet. B ’ E 

An inspection argain E 

ts particularly E 

ssausmed «= { Catalogue E 

“ te a 3 5 

ast (Free). ae 

Well-sprung Chesterfield, 5 ft. 3 inches over all, end adjustable ; 1 large size Fireside Fasy Chair; Ee 

I ather Kasy Chair; and 4 Wainut or Mahogany-finished heavy Standard Chairs. : 
stered in i serviceable tapestry 7 oes : ce : £10 17 6 


est with spring centre 





n Suite, comprising 3 ft. Wardr kes Dressing 


. " lrawers; Washstand, with drav r in ceitre, at ed 
1 at Chait ee Sas £7 15 0 


4 ft a Ua ac boa . =~ . ome: oct guage demas e shaped £7126 E 
£50, 000 wort High- Grade Sestadi Hand Furniture for Cash or Easy Terms. {Hz 
London Deliveries all Districts Daily. Country Orders Carriage Paid. B 


ruaostes or W, SJELKS & SONS, tiers cons 


263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LGuDem, N, 
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STEEDMAN’S | 





THESE POWDERS CONTAIN | Pacrons: THE KING AND QUE 


INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
CHURCHES, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, 
BUNCALOWS, PAVILIONS, 


SOOTHING 


POWDERS 


THE 
CARACES, SHOOTING angen: ete, 
PICTURE | OUR BUILDINGS A \ LY THRCH 
} Designs and Pricey Ir buy fr 1 
OF F. D. COWIESON 6 co., 
61 Charles Street, St. Rollox, Glasgow. 
HEALTH 


Contractors to H.M. Govt... Admiraily, Nar Office, a 

























a ow A BRITISH CHARITY THAT NEEDS HELP. 








| thougt —— might e to see fr 
little girl's phot ° | 
“x The National Refuges and Training 
eedrr and | . rT) ” ‘sn: ” 
ind them M00 || Ships “Arethusa” & “Chichester. 
~ ' ne yn ts 1 Ja ; a. 1 we ek, 2,300 boys have joined the Royal Navy. Old 
f | happened to m she was } boys are serving in too British Regiments. 
iikeuk sar teipelan dds on || Funds are Urgently Needed. 
© priceiess powade The War has meant to us greatly increased 
/ f 29th, 1915 ! expenses owing to rise in prices of food and 


materials. 
UEEN, 
ay St. He 


Chairman and Tre asurer sq. 











Place, | 
H. G, COPELAND. 











T . Feint Secrelarte H. BRISTOW W A. : N, 
E E NO POISON. E E London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.0 

































ed t during the first months, 


She was for 


; Y ] 1 } L 
i on 1 DAaCK, 


Nursit g¢ Sister over her 


| ; 
of tl women who truly adorn 

ind her example and 

ch for my young 

t ra is in France, having 


a one ot a unit 
Front. Although 
omplete, she 

led by the Sister, and 


for we had both 


but are 
ome into her 
liately finding em 
myself confronted 
tifully ignorant of 
be imagined. 
t hand to help, and 
ented me from 
of some trust- 
For 


l advertisements 


Or woman, 


for every likely post, 

Alt i there were 
| oftices to fill 
» had enlist 


xr Betty in the 
establishment 
uS was SO eX 
nore experienced 
. 1 picious. She 
th prospects of 


. thorough busin 


OUTSCIVE bi 
I two week 


i I prett 
er sought this man 





GAIN THROUGH LOSS 


next day, and left him sadder and wiser, I 
hope for a very humbk ipology reached 
us the same evening and so ended this 


episode, but not without. its salutary effect 
on me. 

The following day I did for 
what nted 
myself, the advice of my 


my sister 


my pride my doing for 


ought father’s 
former banker. 
He offered at once to the 


ybation at 10s weekly, 


take her into 
bank for Six weeks pre 


alter which, if she ‘*‘ made good she would 


be placed on the staff at £40 a year. 


She did make good for 


he visited us 
to express his entire satisfaction, and gave 


valuable advice » what studies she 
should take up in her spare time. 
Meanwhile, I had not, of 
idle. I had read, or rathet 
deaf old gentleman for three 
then I became a 
but 


dismissed 


course, been 
shouted, to a 
hours daily at 
7s. a week, for one week ; 
little boy, from 


daily governess to a 


this post I was ignominiously 
after a few days He k 
was a little demon, and small 


appraised as 


ked a cherub, but 
wonder, for 
his childish cruelties wer 
manliness’ by his mother 
I found him torturing a kitten 


and nurse. 


One morning 
that had been placed in the nursery for his 


amusement,”” and, remonstrances being 
| I smacked 1 indly before his 
astonished nurse could protest, so was 
rdered out of the house by his irate mother. 


ed the hap 


I am glad to say that I res 


little animal, and after a few weeks 


ursing found a good home for it, as our 


wn lordly cat shar ur humble home, also 
Jack, my brother little terrier. Many a 
pang did Jack cause us by his frantic dash 
ifter some tall kilted ing figure, to return 
vith a mournful expression of inquiry in his 

but his devotion and dear, funny 
vays, and pussy id purring welcome 
mply p thei 


il myself a poor 


pirited creature sisting at ae fancy 
irapers counter at I2s., vith prospects ol 

CTT ine \ 
Chance r rather Providence, led me one 
1 the ! ol hionable dress 


iking establishment we had _ formerly 
itronised, The lady who was head dress 


iketr passe 1 in, and seeing me, she stopped 


peak a word « pathy and asked me 
to her room to rest. 


couraged by her kindly manner, I 
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accomplishment 
reign Miussions.”’ 





citizens who would 
She promised to 
in a few days. 

would be successful 


at first, but before 


¢ orresponde nee 


she was aroused into interest 
enthusiasm, and many afternoons and even- 
ings I am sent to help at the Station Ca 
teens and the various clubs 
spring up for the benetit of 


ailors, 


This is a great joy to me 
occasionally to help some 


little, and even to welcom« 


home 


This brings a new interes 


life, and little comforts, made 


hand thus find their 
mother’s boy 


Mrs. A. being too conscienti 
her other interests, my time is fully occupied. 
I studied French and Spanish the first 
winter, for letters in these ] 


tou 


With regard to our private 
that, although at present we 
pay our way, our increasing efficiency gives 

confidence for the future. 
able ache is ever present in my 
my mother’s, but the very clio 
for our sake have perhaps 
the breakdown we once feared 
our home as bright as possible 
of my young sister, and welc« 
friends ; for time soon heals \ 
cars; and Betty has inherite 


charm of manner, so Is a favou 


she goes. 


It is ever a source of regret 
must be to many woimen like 
can do nothing to really hel 


struggle that is going on, 


> 


being used up in the little 


own existence, 


Perhaps, even yet, the opportunity may 
come of doing something really 
but meanwhile I hope I c: 
humble lot, even as to our great Nation, 
lines of the patriotic hymn : 


* Praise to tr God! th 
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Ste a RRO 


|[ sareauarp YOUR HEALTH WITH 


“DF S.Collis Brow 

































THE BEST REMEDY THE RELIABLE 
KNOWN FOR FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Fffectually cuts short attacks of SPASMS, 
CO HYSTERIA PALPITATION, 
9 A true palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, 


POOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM 


COLDS, Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHGA, COLIC, 
ASTHMA, ane omer bowel complatate. 


BRONCHITIS. 


Of all 



























Your friends i in 1 troubles 
Dar -ee- ara o = 8 mS» se ay ae” 

epee? “— 
es, Bi 
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a 
tt Yellow Perfumed White. ws 
N | lar grace N e, he me bottle in 
ve t wit St per v6 
W A e Pomace - 
Hottle 3d., Gd, ani Od. ; —— .. 





CHE EVERY-DAY NEED 


| jaseline x 

















N 
White. 
Hizhly refined N 
1 6d., 10d , 1/6 
lo. c 1/- fren 
< 4 ” cf 
fi NE 
z , ny MSE ‘ im » J ree 
ADVICE For your own safety nd satisfaction always 
—m_E_ee insist upon Chesebrough Co.'s own original bottles 





CHESEBROUCH MANUFACTURING CO. (Cons’d) 42, Holbore Viaduct, LONDON. 








‘*To Cure—is the Voice of the Past. 
To Prevent—is the Divine Whisper of the Present." 


INDOOR WORKERS. 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel 
languid—tired—"*' blue “—a little 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT 


ina glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves, 








I world-fa natural aperiec for r 40 years has been t standard 
re for t t ' ! 1 and ! t 
l l I nf € T 
and g 
Iti 1 he di 1 t j 
ha ! e€ food 
y c t ably expec 
| t gestion 
art 
C first 
1 Jucdicious Rule ist, I ‘ rap} i get pfr table 
4 re eat re 1 a ‘ tha en icree wit 
le 1 


m I i eu t ¢ an e re t Fi P 
“4 Little at the Right Time, is better than Much and 
Running Over at the Wrong.”’ 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Prepared only by 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Sait’ Works, London, S.E 
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Are you Weaning Baby from 





Breast or Bottle ? 


If so, give baby a basin of 


Robinson’s 
; ga Groats 


morning and evening, made thin with milk, and 





baby will have good teeth and a sound digestion. 





Send for Booklet, ‘Advice lo Mothers,”’ 





x Ut Is x AND Pustisnep By Cassette & Company, Limite La Bette Savy 


>: Dept. Q.M., KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., Ltd., LONDON. a 


ace, Lonpon, BG 
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